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Che Christmas-tide 


pe Christmas-tide beats softly 
Upon the shores of time; 
With rhythmic surge of purpose deep,— 
God’s purpose all sublime: 
That every human life may be 
Raised up to God and in Him live, 
And praise and adoration give, 
Through all eternity. 


The Christmas-tide comes gently 
To all the shores of earth; 

That tide which touches every life 
Through Christ’s most Holy Birth: 
And brings God’s love like boundless sea,— 

In constant strength to meet the need 


In every thought, or word, or deed, 
Of all humanity. 


The Christmas-tide throbs deeply, 
And creeps upon life’s shore 
With steady pulse, to hold man close 

To God forevermore, 
In service true, joy full and free; 
So man is bound to God in love, 
And earth is joined to Heaven above, 
Through Christ’s Nativity. 


—Cornelia Fulton Crary 
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T’ung Chi Gate, Hankow 


Gunboats before Hankow—the one belchin 
commander led into Wuchang the e 


g black smoke is the U. S. Si: 
xpedition which relieved our 


Helena, whose 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


OR nineteen hundred years. the 
Christmas Message has sounded. 
At each return of the festival it was re- 


; peated, and _ each 

The Christmas year to a larger 
Message number of respon- 
sive hearts. It al- 


ways left the world better than it found 
it. It has not yet transformed it into the 
Kingdom of God; it has not altogether 
recreated those lives which have come un- 
der its influence; but it has continuous- 
ly and increasingly brightened and 
heartened the world to which it came. 

Sometimes the angels’ song was heard 
amid such—peace as seemed to fore- 
shadow a_ speedy fulfilment of the 
promise of “peace on earth”; sometimes 
amid the clash of war; but it found the 
world moving forward, however fitfully 
and imperfectly, toward the better things 
for which the Incarnation stands, and 
that forward movement has been possible 
because in a Judean stable, upon that 
winter night so long ago, a little Child 
was born, who holds the hearts of men in 
His pierced hands. 

It is hard to conceive what the world 
would be like did this message cease to 
sound, or what our lives would be did the 
Christmas carol no longer echo in our 
hearts. Yet that is the state of a ma- 
jority of those for whose sake the Divine 
Child was born. The households of more 


than one-half the world have in them no 
Babe of Bethlehem. 

In proportion as the Christmas Mes- 
sage really reaches us and we know in 
very truth that there is born to us “a 
Saviour who is Christ the Lord,” we 
shall lay hold upon our fellow-men, near 
and far, saying, “Let us now go even 
unto Bethlehem and see this thing which 
ig come to pass, which the Lord hath 
made known unto us.” And this spirit 
and this act are the spirit and the action 
of a world-wide missionary ideal. 


So it is that THE 
Our Christmas Spirit oF Missions 
Greeting can, in the largest 


and truest sense, 
give Christmas greeting to its readers; 
for that about which we are concerned 
touches the very heart of the Christmas 
story, and no picture could more deserve 
its place than does the representation of 
the Nativity which appears upon our 
cover. All the revelation of God, all the 
present and future hopes of men, are 
bound up in that simple incident which 
has so profoundly moved the world. 
Very sweetly has the artist, Bonazza, 
depicted the event in this bas-relief 
which stood for many years in the chapel 
of the Rosary in the Church of San 
Giovanni and San Paolo in Venice. The 
original was long since blackened and 
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defaced by a disastrous fire which swept 
through the chapel, but a photograph, 
brought many years ago from Europe, 
and kindly loaned to Tur Spirit or Mis- 
sions, makes it possible for us to greet 
our readers with a worthy Christmas 
message, in picture as well as prose. 

For each and all of you “we pray a 
right good Christmas!” 


HE first letters written after the out- 
break of the revolution, are arriv- 

ing at the Church. Missions House. They 
- throw additional 

News from China light on the reports 
which have appeared 

in the daily press. Constant communi- 
cation has, of course, been kept up by 
cable, and information received of the 
movements of our missionaries. Many 
have retired to Shanghai, especially the 
women and children. But quite as many 
have remained at their posts, protecting 
mission property and ministering to their 
Chinese congregations. There has been 
no panic. Some who have. withdrawn 
have done so because schools were closed 
or other like work necessarily inter- 
rupted. In no case has injury been done 
to any missionary or mission, so far as 
we have been able to hear. Both the im- 
perialists and the revolutionists seem to 
have been equally desirous to protect for- 
eigners and foreign property, and there 
is no immediate ground for apprehension 
concerning the safety of either. Should 
injury be done it would probably result 
from the lawlessness of individuals or 
bands belonging to neither side, such as 
are apt to gather in any country where 
civil war is going on. Thus far even 
these have respected the lives and 
property of our missionaries. Some in- 
dieation of the energetic discipline 
maintained by the revolutionists may be 
seen in the following proclamation 
issued by General Li the morning after 
the revolution began. It is clipped from 
a Chinese paper sent us from Wuchang: 


RevoLurTionaries’ PRocLAMATION 


The following is a translation of 
a proclamation from the Hupeh 


general of the People’s Army 
(leader of the revolution), which 
is at present being circulated 
amongst his following: 

“tT am to dispel the Manchu 
Government and to revive the 
rights of the Han people. Let all 
keep orderly and not disobey the 
military discipline. .The rewards 
of merits and the punishment of 
crimes are as follows: 

“Those who conceal any Gov- 
ernment officials are to be be 
headed. 

- “Those who inflict injuries on 
foreigners are to be beheaded. 

“Those who deal with the mer- 
chants unfairly are to be be- 
headed. 

“Those who interrupt commerce 
are to be beheaded. 

“Those who give way to slaugh- 
ter, burning and adultery are to 
be beheaded. 

“Those who attempt to close the 
markets are to be beheaded. 

“Those who fight against the 
volunteers are to be beheaded. 

“Those who supply the troops 
with food stuffs will be rewarded. 

“Those who supply ammunition 
are to be rewarded. 

“Those who can afford protec- 
tion to the foreign concessions are < 
to be highly rewarded. 

“Those who guard the churches x 
are to be highly rewarded. 

“Those who can lead on the peo- 
ple to submission are to be highly 
rewarded. 

“Those who can encourage the 
country people to join will be re- 
warded. 

“Those who give information as 
to the movements of the enemy 
will be rewarded. 

“Those who maintain the pros- 
perity of commerce are to be re- 
warded. 

“The eighth moon of the 4609 year 
of the Hwang dynasty.”’ 


There is a great sameness in the penal- 
ties announced, but no one can deny that 
if enforced they would be effective. The 
whole document is reassuring, as indi- 
cating the spirit in which the war is 
being conducted. 


— wo 


an 
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The Central China 
The Occasion of Post, published at 
the Outbreak Hankow, gives the 


a following account of 
the incidents which precipitated the revo- 
lution: 


“It was learned that before ten 
o’clock on Tuesday evening Chang 
Ting-pu, a sergeant of the thir- 
tieth regiment, suspected as a rev- 
olutionist, was removed to the 
Viceregal yamen. Viceroy Jui 
wanted to behead the victim with- 
out trial, but the Commander-in- 
Chief proposed that the soldiers 
of the regiment should be asked to 
be his guarantee. When the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was going to ask 
the soldiers, the Viceroy executed 
the man suddenly. This aroused 
great indignation and was the im- 
mediate cause of the mutiny. A 
sudden order went out among 
the mutineers to attack the Vice- 
-roy’s yamen. All the mutineers 
went to it joyfully. The first at- 
tempt was a failure, as the yamen 
was strongly guarded by a great 
number of cavalrymen, but after 
half an hour’s fighting the cavalry 
joined the mutineers. The Vice- 
roy fled with his family. Then 
the provincial treasurer’s yamen 
was burnt. 


So it went on, regiment after regiment 
joining the revolutionists, until the con- 
trol of the city was in their hands, and 
thus began that wonderful movement 
which bids fair to sweep China into the 
ranks of those nations of the world which 
have turned their backs upon autocracy, 
and have developed a_ constitutional 
form of government. 


ITH the first day of September the 
new apportionment went into ef- 


fect. It asked of the Church a very 
much larger sum 

The New than had ever been 
Apportionment asked before. This 


amounted, in many 
instances, to an increase of one-half of 
the previous apportionment. In many 
dioceses it seemed like a heavy burden, 


SATE 


and doubtless still so seems. The fact 
that it was made to include all offerings 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary and Sunday- 
schools helps very considerably, but 
after everything is taken into account 
the advance which the Church is called 
upon to make is a large one. 

The Board of Missions was impelled to 
make this call because it wanted to be 
frank with the Church, and just to the 
Church’s great work. For several years 
the budget of expenditure has been 
greater than the sum of the apportion- 
ment. It was inevitable that yearly def- 
icits should occur. The new Board was 
determined to ask directly and frankly 
for the whole amount necessary, believ- 
ing that the Church so values the work 
her Master has set her to do that she 
will respond to such a call. 

The Board has also made a change 
in the method of apportioning, and no 
longer selects certain bodies of people 
within the congregation upon whom to 
levy a special apportionment. The mis- 
sionary forces represented in the Wom- 
an’s and Junior Auxiliaries and Sunday- 
schools should, in the opinion of the 
Board, have an opportunity to help the 
diocese in its great undertaking, and 
should not be divorced from it. Their 
offerings, therefore, will count upon the 
bulk apportionment made to their dio- 
cese. Even the penny of the smallest 
child in the Sunday-school will go to the 
credit of its diocese as a part of that 
which it has done for love of its 
Master, to make Him known in all the 
world. This change of method inevitably 
involves some readjustment, and possibly 
some temporary difficulty. We have 
grown used to one plan and do not 
readily adapt ourselves to another. But 
if the Board is right in its estimate that 
the majority of our dioceses and districts - 
are favorable to the levying of a single 
apportionment, this change should be a 
great stimulus, and will make easier 
rather than harder the task we have set 
ourselves to do. 

That task is not an impossible one. 
The sum asked of the Church is large 
only when compared with what we have 
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been accustomed to give. It is not large 
in the face of our growing opportunities 
and our abundant resources. There is 
ample money for the needs of the 
Church’s mission if men can be brought 
to understand. The apportionment 
should be, not an appeal for money, but a 
summons to Christian loyalty and en- 
thusiasm. The education which we need 
is not so much financial as spiritual. 
When the dignity and urgency of the 
cause is understood, support for it will 
follow. The Church can do for her 
Master whatever, in awakened love and 
devotion, she desires to do. 


The staff officers of 


What of the Missions House, 
the Woman’s as they have gone 
Auxiliary ? about among the 

dioceses this fall, 


have frequently been met by the ques- 
tion, “What becomes of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary as regards the apportion- 
ment?’ This question arises from the 
fact that in past years the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary and the Junior Department have 
had an apportionment of their own, 
which was suggested to them from head- 
quarters, and with which the diocesan 
authorities had nothing to do. The 
same, in a measure, was true of the Sun- 
day-schools, though in their case the ap- 
portionment was an estimate of what 
they would accomplish, rather than a 
suggestion to them of the amount each 
should raise. Now that the Board no 
longer makes these separate apportion- 
ments, some Auxiliary members feel 
rather at a loss. No statement comes to 
them from the Missions House of the 
amount they ought to raise for this pur- 
pose, and they therefore ask: “What be- 
comes of the Woman’s Auxiliary?” 
The answer is simple. The Auxiliary, 
instead of being relieved of responsibil- 
ity, is invested with a greater one, It 
no longer is concerned only with raising 
the $100,000—which was the amount 
asked formerly from the women of the 
Church, It will share with the Sunday- 
schools and the members of the congre- 
gation the responsibility and privilege of 
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raising at least the sum asked from 
the diocese. Thus the Auxiliary becomes 
concerned with the whole matter, and not 
a portion thereof. It has the chance to 
become what it ought to be—a leaven of 
missionary interest in the parish rather 
than a small society within the parish 
which is interested in missions. 

Some dioceses have decided to con- 
tinue the old plan and make separate ap- 
portionments to the several diocesan 
units—the congregation, Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, Junior Auxiliary and Sunday- 
school. In this case, the work of the 
parochial branches remains what it was 
in former years, except that the responsi- 
bility is placed directly upon the dioc- 
esan officials, and the offerings made will 
eventually count upon the bulk appor- 
tionment of the diocese. 

The result of the single apportionment 
ought to be a greater effectiveness in 
missionary finance, a concentration of 
all the parochial forces upon the one un- 
dertaking, and a more cordial inter-rela- 
tion, growing out of a common task. 


N Sunday, November 5th, St. Mark’s 
parish, Mauch Chunk, Penn., 
reopened its church, which had been re- 
modelled and beau- 

A Parochial tified. A good work, . 

Thank-offering long desired, was 
successfully accom- 
plished. At the close of the service the 
vestry and some other men of the con- 
gregation met together for mutual con- 
gratulation, Yet there was a feeling 
that something more should be done, and 
they said to one another: “We are grate- 
ful for our blessings in this parish, but 
we have not yet shown that gratitude by 
a gift which shall bless others. What 
ean we do?” After a brief discussion it 
was decided that a check for $1,000 
should be sent to the treasurer of the 
diocesan board of missions and another 
for an equal amount to the treasurer of 
the general board. 

This act is significant. The parish at | 
Mauch Chunk last year paid the appor- 
tionment asked of it for general mis- 
sions. It might. have considered that it 
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had already “discharged its duty’—for 
unfortunately there are parishes which, 
while paying their apportionment, regard 
it as a goal to be reached—a maximum 
rather than a minimum. Perhaps a few 
years ago this parish would have felt 
likewise. But this is no longer possible 
for it. Increasing missionary knowledge 
and enthusiasm have carried it to a 
higher level. By giving, it has learned 
to desire further participation in the 
great cause. It is not content to do well 
for itself without doing well for others. 
It has reached the point where thank- 
offerings are inevitable, as an expression 
of the increasing spiritual life within. 
And are we not right in believing that 
this has come because of a nobler mis- 
sionary ideal ? 


ID you ever see a mountain stream 
entering a backwater? The shal- 
lows deepen, and the stream becomes 
sluggish. There is an 
obstruction ahead— 
some tangle of fallen 
trees, or other chance 
obstacle. The objects which have been 
borne on its laughing surface drift idly 
round and round. An unpleasant scum 
forms on the edge of the pool. It had 
been a cheery and sparkling brook, bent 
upon some good service—to make life 
happier, burdens lighter, and the world 
more beautiful. It was eager to touch 
the fields with a fresher green, to turn 
the water-wheels which multiply human 
industry, and to give drink to those who 
thirst. Of course the water will find its 
way out and will go on its mission, but 
there is delay and difficulty. 

All of which is a parable. It is in- 
tended for parochial treasurers. The 
gifts of congregations for the lightening 
of burdens and the refreshment of souls 
all the world over come into the hands 
of the treasurer. He sometimes proves 
to be an obstruction—not consciously or 
intentionally so, but the stream of 
benevolence does not pass on its way un- 
hindered. The sums given for mission 
work seem to him small. He does not 
wish to be troubled with frequent re- 


Remove the 
Obstruction ! 


mittances. In some instances, where a 
division of funds is not conscientiously 
observed, the pressure of some fresh paro- 
chial need moves him to make temporary 
use of the missionary offering—to be re- 
stored before the end of the year. By 
one means or another the stagnation of 
benevolence takes place, and the general 
work of the Church suffers seriously. 
The parish treasurer, of course, does not 
realize this. He cannot see how the 
small sums withheld in a thousand treas- 
uries embarrass the Church’s work. He 
does not realize that the Board must bor- 
row hundreds of thousands in order that 
the missionaries may be fed and clothed, 
while all the time a large portion of it, 
perhaps, has been given by the Church, 
and would have been received but for the 
obstruction which lies across the stream 
of benevolence. 

Two things need to be said: First, that 
by no possible distortion of business 
ethics can money given for missions be 
used, even temporarily, for any other 
purpose. To delay the transmission of 


such gifts is seriously to impair their 


value. It is unfair to those who give for 
any great cause that their gift should 
not have its highest efficiency. Secondly, 
the offerings of September and October, 
the first two months of the new fiscal 
year, are $10,000 below the total of last 
year. From this one might conclude that 
the generosity of the Church is waning; 
it would be easy to develop pessimism or 
panic. But may the true explanation be 
one of encouragement? Is it not possible 
that, with so many congregations falling 
into line and using the systematic week- 
ly offering, we are also encountering a 
condition where, although larger sums 
are being given, the immediate receipts 
are curtailed? With the systematic offer- 
ing there must go a systematic remit- 
tance of offerings. The parish treasurer 
or the missionary treasurer must feel it 
his bounden duty to transmit as prompt- 
ly as possible moneys designated for 
missionary work. This will remove the 
obstruction, and allow the free stream of 
the Church’s benevolence to go its way 
and accomplish its Master’s will. 
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T has always been true that he who 
would find his life must be willing 
to lose it. It is never more true than in 
missionary work, 
particularly that un- 
dertaken in lands 
abroad. Any man 
who deeply loves and earnestly believes, 
must and will sacrifice; and if he be of 
the highest type he may not shrink from 
the utmost sacrifice. Yet in this the for- 
eign missionary is no greater and no 
other than the poorest mother who gives 
strength and life that her child may live, 
or the scientific investigator who braves 
the dangers of a pestilential swamp to 
learn new facts which may lighten 
human suffering. The only difference is 
that he carries a larger message and has 
behind him a more certain assurance of 
success; therefore he may not run away 
in time of danger. 
It is not cause for surprise that, 


Loving not Their 
Lives 


throughout China, men and women are ~ 


staying quietly in the places where they 
have served, if their service is still 
needed. They would do the same were 
they officers in an army. The service of 
some has been interrupted by the revolu- 
tion. Their schools, perhaps, have been 
closed. Others stood in some peculiar 
and unnecessary danger, and could no 
longer, because of the national unrest, set 
forward the progress of the Kingdom. 
These have wisely and rightly retired 
from a position where they could ac- 
complish nothing, and only added to the 
burdens of those who must feed and pro- 
tect them. 

It is easy to say that all foreigners 
should be removed from the danger-zone. 
It is easy for consuls to give orders that 
Americans in the interior shall hasten to 
the treaty ports; but it is not always 
wise or right for the missionary to obey. 
He should not unnecessarily imperil his 
life, nor may he unnecessarily leave his 
post. The circumstances surrounding 
each case must determine which of these 
considerations is paramount. 

It does not seem likely that our mis- 
sionaries who have remained in the in- 
terior are in grave danger, but in a coun- 
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try rent by civil strife many unexpected 
things are possible. One or two mission- 
aries representing another Christian 
body have been called upon to bear the 
final witness to their faith. We believe 
that this ease was exceptional, and gives 
no just cause for apprehension. With 
grateful hearts we give thanks for the 
protection granted our missionaries. 


EPARTMENT councils were the 
order of the day in October and 
November. Brief accounts of five of 
these gatherings ap- 
pear in this issue. 
The common note 
of all was hopeful- 
ness and determination. Those who at- 
tended them could not help feeling that 
the Church is constantly getting a 
broader vision and a stauncher courage. 
Never was the attendance better, nor the 
work more seriously undertaken. 
Department councils have passed the 
experimental stage. No one now thinks 
of asking whether they are worth while. 
Indeed the danger seems to be that they 
will be asked to carry too large a load, 
and expected to accomplish things impos- 
sible for them. A slight indication of 
this may be found in the programmes of 
some of those recently held. The large 
variety of topics introduced, the local 
problems discussed, the long array of set 
speeches and papers, made one question 
whether this were the best use to make of 
a department council. For the efficiency 
of any such gathering a programme must 
of course be prepared; otherwise business 
could not go forward effectively. But 
there is also danger that the real purpose 
of the gathering may be sacrificed to 
the carrying out of the programme. 
This is a point for the makers of 
future programmes to consider; but 
this much is already certain, that the 
Church is more alive and awake to her 
opportunity than she has ever before 
been, and that these department coun- 
cils have a very large possible efficiency 
in the furthering of the purpose for 
which the Church exists. 


The Departments 
in Council 


“Let us now go even unto Bethlehem 
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Te shepherds sing; and shall I silent be ? 
My God, no hymn for Thee 2 

My soul’s a shepherd, too; a flock it feeds 

Of thoughts, and words, and deeds. 

The pasture is Thy Word, the streams Thy grace 


Enriching all the place. 
—GEORGE HERBERT. 


THANKSGIVINGS 

“We thank thee’— 

For the manger cradle in Bethle- 
hem, and the Babe laid therein who 
holds in His hands the spiritual 
destiny of the world. 

For the safety of our mission- 
aries in China, that “no evil has 
happened unto them nor plague 
come nigh their dwelling, for that 
thou didst give thine angels charge 
over them to keep them in all their 
ways.” (Page 980.) 

For the opportunity offered in the 
Chinese Empire for service to 
humanity in the neme of thy Son. 

That thou dost make thyself 
known to the Indian tribes of this our 


land as-the Great Father for whom — 


their souls have longed. (Page 986.) 

That the message of opportunity 
and privilege is being brought more 
directly to the congregations of thy 
Church. (Page 993.) 

For the evidence of the power of 

thy Church to minister to thy scat- 
’ tered and neglected ones. Eos 
1009.) 
INTERCESSIONS 

“That it may please thee’— 

To grant to us the Christmas 
vision, that we may know the whole, 
wide world to be the home of thy 
Christ. 

That we may be eager to bring 
others into the presence of the 
Babe of Bethlehem. 

‘That on this festival of childhood 
we may become more childlike in 
our obedience to thy will and more 
eager to please thee with our gifts. 

To bless and prosper the work of 
our bishop and missionaries in the 
Island of Cuba. (Page 996.) 


To guide and set forward all ef- 
forts toward making loyal Christian 
citizens of our Indian _ brothers. 
(Page 1003.) 

To stir the hearts of thy faithful peo- 
ple to a fuller realization of duty to- 
ward the Colored race. (Page 1020.) 


We pray thee— 


Particularly for the needs in China: 

(a) That this great and virile 
nation, awakening from the torpor 
of ages, may escape the horrors of 
famine and sword, and through the 
tumult and chaos of the present 
may reach the peace and strength 
of a better day. 

(b) For the Chinese Christians 
who share the lot of their country- 
men—swept away by flood, scat- 
tered and scourged by war—that 
God may be “their refuge and 
strength, a very present help in 
trouble.” 

(c) For our missionaries in their 
extraordinary difficulties, with the 
ruined and_ starving looking to 
them for help; their work endan- 
gered; their lives imperilled; that 
they may have the sympathy and 
support of the Church, and strength 
and protection from on high. 


PRAYER 


A CHRISTMAS INTERCESSION | 


GOD, who didst send a glori- 

ous company of the heaven- 
ly host to proclaim the birth of thy 
blessed Son; Spread, we beseech 
thee, the knowledge of His Name 
through all the world. Hasten thy 
work, O Lord; raise up messengers 
who shall tell this salvation unto 
the ends of the earth. Bless _ all 
who go forth in thy Name; Give 
them faithfulness, courage and wis- 
dom. Forward, O Lord, the com- 
ing of Christ into every land and 
every heart; that peace may reign 
on earth and good-will prevail 
among men, to the glory of God in 
the highest. Amen. a 


And see this thing which ts come to pass” | 
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THE LAND OF SINIM 
By the Very Reverend George Hodges, D.D. 


Rarely do sermons appear in THe Spirir or Missions, but this, by Dean 
Hodges, preached at the ordination of Mr. John G. Magee, who is under ap- 
pointment as a missionary to China, in addition to its literary charm, seems 
especially timely in view of the world-wide interest centred upon that 
country. 


‘Behold, these shall come from far: and, lo, these from the north, and from the west; and these 
from the land of Sinim.”—Isaiah xlix. 12. 


exiled Jews, scattered in remote lands, shall be brought back to their own 

at last. The Lord says, “I will make all my mountains a way, and my 

highways shall be exalted.” That is, the road shall be cleared over all dif- 
ficult heights, and across all hindering valleys, that the people may return. The 
intention of the prophet is to comfort his countrymen in their affliction by the 
assurance of heavenly help. No matter how far away in the north, or in the west, or 
in the land of Sinim, they shall be restored to their own home. The prophet 
stands in vision on the heights of the hills, and looks out over the wide plain, 
and there comes a great caravan from the north, and another from the west, 
crowds of returning exiles. And a third host comes from the far East, from the 
land of Sinim. 

But the land of Sinim is the land of China. The identification, indeed, is 
not complete. It is only a scholar’s guess. But the probability hes that way. 
The prophet turns to the remote East, to the countries of which he has some dim 
and uncertain knowledge by the word of adventurous traders, and on the far 
horizon, like the bulk of an unclimbed mountain, appears the vast and mysterious 
Kingdom of the Chinese. Here, this once, among the many Scripture references 
to foreign peoples, appears in the Bible the land of China. To us, who hear these 
words, after these years, and amidst these new conditions, the thought is not of 
the return of the Jews from exile, long ago accomplished, but of the deliverance 
of the Chinese out of the exile of ignorance into the benediction of the truth. 
The words are the assurance of a foreign mission, blessed of God, the vision of a 
spiritual redemption. “Behold,” cries the prophet, “these shall come from far; 
and lo, these from the north and from the west; and these from the land of 
Sinim.” The promise and the fulfilment appear together. The prophet rejoices 
already, as one who with his own eyes sees the great accomplishment, “Sing, O 
heavens, and be joyful, O earth; and break forth into singing, 0 mountains; for 
the Lord hath comforted His people.” 


| T is a part of the vision of a great redemption. It is a promise that the 


Let us consider, then, what are the conditions in this land of China which 
call for the service of the Christian missionary. 
One of these conditions is the relation of China to the future civilization of 
the world. é 
. The Chinese Empire is incomparably the oldest of all kingdoms. It has 
stood in serene strength while all the vast governments of antiquity went down 
in defeat to final ruin. The nations of the Nile and of the Euphrates, ruli 
the world in splendor and oppression, were conquered at last by the Greeks and 
the Greeks in their turn were overthrown by the Romans, and the Roman Empire 
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fell under the shock of the barbarian invasion, and out of the confusion arose 
the new nations of our modern world, and in the midst of all these changes 
China has stood like an everlasting mountain about whose base men live their 
brief and troubled lives. 

The Chinese Empire includes within its boundaries a third of the population 
of the planet. In the other half are counted not only the civilized peoples of 
Europe and America, but all the savages of Africa and the islands of the sea. 
But the Chinese are all civilized, and have behind them an immemorial tradition 
of social order. They were an enlightened nation when not only America but 
Europe, and not only Europe but Assyria and Egypt were inhabited by wander- 
ing tribes, who lived by hunting and fishing, and had never built a house. 

Out of China came the three inventions which have transformed our mod- 
ern life, and brought our modern conditions into being: the mariner’s compass, 
by which this continent was discovered, and the world widened; powder, which 
redeemed men out of old tyrannies into the freedom of democracy, by making 
the peasant as strong as the armed and mounted knight; and printing, which 
divided among the people the hoarded treasures of thought and of knowledge. 

To these Chinese inventions we have added the tremendous forces of steam 
and electricity, the effect of which is to increase communication, to bring every 
part of the world into vital relation with every other part, and thus to make 
every national influence felt everywhere. Under these conditions, this vast elder 
nation, separated so long and so far from the movements of our Western prog- 
ress that the historians of civilization gave it no chapters in their books, advances 
now to take its great part in our affairs. The Empire will easily equip itself with 
those instruments of strength which make nations mighty. Its voice will be 
heard. It may be in time a neighbor so significant that the importance of the 
Pacific shall exceed the importance of the Atlantic. 

It is of supreme consequence that this ancient, vast and potent people shall 
be in accord with the ideas which we believe to be the foundation of all substantial 
prosperity and happiness. The Christian missionary, as he goes to teach China 
what the Christian religion means, goes on a world-errand, and represents all our 
interests, and indicates the shaping of its future. 

It seems an impossible endeavor—the empire is so great, and the teachers 
are so few. But this is to estimate things spiritual by the imperfect measure 
of things material. The Kingdom of Heaven is still to be compared, as of old, 
to the leaven in the meal, and to the seed in the soil. The conditions of a mis- 
sion are the mysterious conditions of all growth. He who plants seems to be 
engaged about a foolish business. On he goes over the field, and there is no trace 
of his industry behind him save the imprint of his feet ; but the sun, and the wind, 
and the rain, and the processes of nature are his allies; and in due time comes 
the harvest. , 

In the fifth century of our era, a foreign missionary changed the course of 
modern history. The one man did it. His single voice was of more might than 
the thunder of an army. When Ulfilas began the conversion of the Goths, he 
thereby brought it to pass that the new power of the world was on the side of 
Christ. On came that irresistible invasion, but it was no longer the advance of a 
swarm of pagans, but the march of an army whose banners bore the symbol of the 
Cross, and whose victory was not the destruction but the regeneration of society. 
We anticipate no such invasion from the Hast ; nevertheless it is an easy prophecy 
that from that direction the life of the world shall be again reversed. Nation 
after nation, through the long past, has made its contribution to the progress of 
humanity—Assyria and Egypt, Greece and Rome, the north of Europe and the 
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north of America. Now it is the turn of the East. The missionary who works 
to-day in China is engaged in a service of which the mission of Ulfilas to the 
Goths was a splendid precedent. He is concerned in the welfare of the race of 
man. 

One of the conditions, then, which make the work of the missionary impera- 
tive is the relation of China to the future of humanity. Another condition is 
the relation of China at the present moment to our best ideals. ; 

The missionary goes to teach. His purpose is to effect changes. He is not 
engaged, indeed, like some of his predecessors, in the destruction of the existing 
situation. He is intent on knowing and appreciating all that is good in foreign 
religions. He accepts with gratitude to God all the virtues which such religions 
inspire and maintain. He perceives that they are a foundation and preparation 
for Christianity, as the Hebrew religion was. He would have the Christian Church 
as wise to-day as in the early times when it bound up the Old Testament with the 
Christian Scriptures. He would do that in China with the writings of Confucius. 

He reveres Confucius among the saints and sages. He perceives in China 2 basing 

of administration on moral principles,.as opposed to physical force, which he ac- 
counts a good example to all nations. He finds in the Chinese a cheerfulness, a 
patience, an industry, a reverence for authority, a regard for the past, a sense of 
order, altogether admirable. He undertakes a mission not of destruction but of 
fulfilment in the spirit of Christ. He would not weaken any present influence for 
righteousness or happiness. He would not erect in China an alien, Occidental 
religion. He would rather build, alongside of the Semitic Christianity of the 
West, a Confucian Christianity of the East. He would enrich the Chimese, not ~ 
by a process of supplanting—putting Confucius out and bringing Moses in—but 
by a process of natural growth, accepting Confucius as the Moses of the Chinese, 
preserving all the excellent customs, keeping all the religion which exists, but 
adding all the truth and life of Jesus Christ. His spirit is symbolized in those 
Christian churches in the Diocese of Hankow where the ancestral tablets of con- 
verted families are placed upon the walls. 

But Confucianism, which is the official religious system of the Chinese Em- 
pire, is not in the true sense a religion. It is a code of ethics. Its Scriptures are 
like the Book of Proverbs, chapters of prudent and practical advice, with little 
reference either to God or to the life to come. It is occupied with daily duty, and 
with the things which may be seen and felt. It has no message from the unseen. 
Whether by reason of a silent scepticism, or by reason of a resolution to keep with- 
in the limits of knowledge, Confucius presented to his people, as their best 
heritage from the immemorial past, the maxims of a moral life. Confucianism 
has no doctrine of divine help. It offers no means of grace. It has no forms of 
worship. The element of religion is added, indeed, by the adoption of the rites 
of other creeds, but the system itself leaves the environment of mystery unheeded, 
and has no message concerning God or heaven. And the added rites are y 
mechanical and superstitious. They lead men into two errors: the belief that God 
is indifferent or unreasonable or hostile to us men, and, in any case, must be 
propitiated to keep Him from hurting us; and the idea that He is sufficiently — 
propitiated by the performance of ceremonies. And both of these errors are against 
the happiness of men. They cloud the sky. They offer no strength against the 
assault of pain or failure, and no consolation in the distress of sorrow. 
leave men destitute of all the comfort, the assurance, and the abiding happiness. 
which the Christian religion brings. Moreover, the Confucian code, with all its 
admirable results in patience and quietness and order, puts its emphasis upon the 
sanction of the past. Such worship as the sage established is of ancestors, whos 
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traditions must be kept. The Fifth Commandment is exalted into the supreme 
regulation of the law. All the law and the prophets are included in the rule, 
Honor thy father and thy mother. But the over-emphasis of this authority leads 
to a conservatism which practically forbids progress. All novelty, all experiment, 
all new ideas, all changes are discouraged by the fact that they involve a departure 
from the customs. The result is that the civilization of China, which was once 
marvellously ahead of all the world, stands still. The nation is in need of a new 
impulse, a new motive of betterment, a new adjustment to the facts of life. 

This new spirit Christianity is able to supply, because Christianity is the re- 
ligion of the individual. It asserts the importance, the dignity, the sanctity, of 
every man. It urges him to make the most of himself, and to contribute the best 
that is in him to the common stock of good. Wherever it operates freely, it takes 
the plain man, who was subordinated under the rule of custom, and lifts him up, 
and sets him free; develops him, educates him; utilizes all the power that is in 
him, and makes him a builder of the temple of the State, and of the sanctuary of 
the soul. 


mind ; he carries a hospital with him, for the relief of pain; he carries a Church 
with him, for the inspiration which leads to that social happiness whose symbol 
is the word religion. He is a messenger of happiness. This is his essential 
errand. Out he goes in the gladness of his own soul, and the joy of us who send 
him, that he may take of our abundant satisfaction and share it with our 


_ The prophet saw them coming from afar, from the north and from 
the west, and from the land of Sinim. But the missionary does not wait for them - 
goes 


This sacred stone of the Oneidas is to be seen 
in the cemetery in Utica, N. Y., where 
wt was placed for safe-keeping 


if 


AR back in the misty days of In- 
dian tradition a band of the 
Onondagas are said to have 
been hunting and fishing on the 

banks of a lake in central New York. 
One night, after sleep had enwrapped 
the camp, the glow of the dying fire sud- 
denly grew brighter and in a celestial 
radiance there appeared to them the 
great god Tammany. (How are the 
mighty fallen, that in these days his 
name should carry a significance so al- 
tered! He brought — so goes the le- 
gend—a red stone, and told his awed 
listeners that if they would place it in 
their “long house,” and hold their coun- 
cil meetings around it, he would make 
of them a great nation. 

They believed their god and obeyed 
his word. However one may feel about 
the reality of the vision, the fact re- 
mains that this tribe became one of the 
most powerful of the Iroquois confeder- 
acy—the great five nations whom some- 
one has called “the Romans _ of 
America.” They counted their warriors 
by thousands, and their name, Onionta- 
aug, “the people of the stone”—afterward 
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ried terror wherever it was heard, from 
the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, 
from the Hudson to the Mississippi. In 
swift canoes they sped down the rivers 
and across the great lakes, striking now 
the Hurons in Canada, now the tribes 
in Ohio; and leaving always, in the 
middle of their battlefield or among the 
charred wreckage which marked a 
burned encampment, a bit of red stone 
to tell whose was the victorious hand 
that had struck the blow. 

But soon to these warlike savages 
came the message of the Prince of 
Peace. Missionaries of the S. P. G. 
reached them in colonial days and gath- 
ered many converts. The War of the 
Revolution caused the withdrawal of 
the missionaries, and the disruption of 
the Iroquois confederacy. The majority 
of the tribes sided with the British, but 
through the influence of their white 
missionary, the Rev. Samuel Kirkland, 
and his noble convert, the great Chief 
Skenandoah, the Oneidas remained the 
unwavering friends of- the colonists. 

It would seem that such fidelity might 
have won the regard and consideration 
of the new American nation, and that 
the rights of the Indians in their an- 
cestral home might have been respected. 
The usual tragedy, however, was before 
long enacted. The white colonists of 
New York desired the Indian lands, and 
pressure was brought upon the tribe to 
compel an exchange for a tract in far 
distant Wisconsin. So it came to pass 


‘that in 1823 the majority of them set 


their faces toward the West. They were 
led by the Rev. Eleazar Williams, a 
priest of the Church, who was without 
doubt a man of théir own blood, al- 
though the story afterward gained 
credence that he was the lost dauphin 
of France, Louis XVII. Some 700 of 
them arrived at Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
to find that the goodly — reservation 
promised them was a bit of land nine 
miles by twelve, from which some 
thrifty senator, who knew that it had 
been set aside for Indians, had managed 


promptly to cut off most of the valuable — 
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timber, thus laying the foundation of 
his own fortune and setting for the 
Indians an example of high finance. 
Had it not been for the influence of the 
Church it is hard to say what might 
have become of these people. As it was, 
they bravely set themselves to solve 
their problem and adjust themselves to 
the conditions about them. They built 
their house of worship, naming it after 
their dear friend and champion, Bishop 
Hobart. Thus by the hands of con- 
verted red men, among whom no white 
leader then lived, was erected our first 
house of worship in all that western 
wilderness, 

Here it was that some years later the 
founders of Nashotah, Breck and 
Adams, made their way through the 
wilderness to meet Bishop Kemper and 
be advanced to the priesthood in the 
only consecrated building then standing 
in the territory of Wisconsin. Since 


then the years have passed, and with . 


them the generations. The tribe of 700 
has grown to number 2,500. The log 
church has been replaced by two succes- 
sive structures—the last a noble build- 
ing of stone erected largely by the toil of 
the Indians themselves. Nearly six hun- 
dred of this tribe are communicants of 
this Church and there is scarcely an un- 
baptized person upon the reservation. 
The Church has been the _ beneficent 
power in their lives and the central 
feature of their community. Perhaps 
nowhere is there a better example of 
what concentrated and continuous work 
may do in transforming and Christian- 
izing a people. 


II. 


It is worth while, then, for us to visit 
these People of the Stone and see what 
they have become. 

The city of Green Bay is their market 
town. From there we take a little two- 
ear passenger train, on a railway which 
ambles off across the country toward the 
west. So unimportant is its passenger 
traffic that we invariably sidetrack to let 
the freights go by; but in half or three- 
quarters of an hour we have covered the 
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CORNELIUS HILL, 
Oneida Priest and Chief 


ten miles which bring us to Oneida sta- 
tion—little more than a platform among 
young trees, with the Government school 
showing nearby, and one or two scatter- 
ing houses. ‘A half-mile drive down into 
the valley and across Duck Creek brings 
us to the top of a moraine ridge on the 
other side, where at the crossing of two 
country roads stand the mission build- 
ings. In front of us is the comfortable 
mission house; on an opposite corner the 
mission hospital; beyond which, farther 
down the road, is the great stone church, 
and facing this the fine parish house 
which ministers to the social needs of 
the Indians. Still farther, on a higher 
hill-top, is the quiet cemetery where 
sleep so many of these Christian folk, 
and among them two of their faithful 
priests. Farther back along the ridge, 
near to the church, is the grave of the 
Rev. Cornelius Hill, a native Oneida 
priest, and the chief of his tribe. 

Had we time to go about among these 
graves we should find ourselves greatly 
interested. On many we should see dis- 
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played a tattered and weather-beaten lit- 
tle flag. There are scores of these, and 
they tell how this tribe, faithful always 
to the Government, gave of its best 
young men to serve as scouts in the 
Civil War. We would also realize with 
what consecrated and unselfish ministry 
the Oneidas have been blessed. “Father 
Goodnough,” as they lovingly called him, 
was their priest for thirty-six years be- 
fore he fell asleep among them. Mr. 
Burleson literally gave his life for them 
as physician and priest, and others still 
living have rendered equally efficient ser- 
vice. We might pause also to read this 
inscription on an old headstone: 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
OHAHIYO 
DAUGHTER OF THE GREAT CHIEF 
SKENANDOAH 
BORN 1735 - - prep 1845 


Her father was born in 1706 and lived 
to the age of 110 years; this daughter 
lived to an equal age, rearing a son who 
was chief of the tribe and died not long 
ago in his ninetieth year. Here were 
three lives that practically bridged two 
centuries. 

Passing to the church, along the way 
by which the bodies of priest and war- 
rior and little child have in all the years 
been borne to their last rest, we enter a 
great structure, simple but imposing. 
The nave seats fully eight hundred, and 
it is not uncommon to see it crowded 
with worshippers. The noble chancel, 
extending the full width of the nave, 
with the altar raised high and the dig- 
nified reredos closing the vista, gives a 
sense of proportion and amplitude most 
satisfying. Let us imagine that it is 
a Sunday morning. In the choir are 
gathered the white-robed choristers, all 
native Oneidas, who sing the service 
softly and sweetly with a correct ap- 
preciation that is surprising, and with 
a plaintive note which is appealing and 
indescribable. The stout oak seats of 
the nave are filled with family groups— 
men and women, with their children 
down to the very smallest, who is prob- 
ably snuggled away under his mother’ 


“The stout oak seats of the nave are filled with family groups” 


arm, protected by the indispensable 
shawl which every Oneida woman of the 
older generation wears in lieu of cloak 
and head covering. The service is in Eng- 
lish, except for an occasional hymn 
which the choir may sing in their native 
tongue, and in which the congregation 
freely joins. The lessons and sermon 
are given sentence by sentence in Eng- 
lish, and repeated in the Mohawk tongue 
by a vested interpreter, who stands at 
the right of the reader or preacher. This 
is interesting, but not expeditious. The 
Mohawk language, like the most primi- 
tive tongues, has a limited number of 
words and must use many paraphrases. 
It therefore takes about twice as long 
to say a thing in that language as in 
the English. ‘Those who chafe at the 
length of the usual Sunday morning 
service, and who grow restive if the 
preacher exceeds twenty minutes, might 
find a needed discipline could they at- 
tend the services at Oneida, where none 
hurry and none complain. 

When the offertory sentence is said, 
and the stern-faced Indian vestrymen go 
down the aisles, an interesting fact de- 
velops. To the Oneidas, giving is a part 
of worship. They cannot conceive how 
one can do another’s giving for him, 
any more than he can do another’s pray- 
ing. The father does not sit magisteri- 
ally at the end of a pew and deposit an 


offering for his family. ach little 
hand, if possible, brings something. 
Even the babies appear from under the 
enshrouding shawls, and into each 
chubby fist a penny is pressed, to be 
dropped later into the alms-basin from 


‘the little outstretched hand. The offer- 


ing will be largely in pennies, for of 
ready money there is but little; but 
there will be a gift from every wor- 
shipper who has the power to give at all. 
At the close of the service the members 
of the congregation file quietly out of 
the church and exchange greetings in 
the open air; for to them the House of 
God is a sacred place, and the sense of 
dignity and reverence instinctive to the 
Indian forbids such treatment of it as” 
one sometimes observes elsewhere. 


Hts 


Continuing on our way from the 
church back to the mission house we 
must stop at the hospital erected nearly 
twenty years ago by the Rev. Mr. Bur- 
leson. Upon his coming to the reserva- , 
tion he found more than two thousand 
people scattered among the forests and 
clearings, miles from the nearest phy- 
sician and destitute of the means with 
which to pay for attendance. They died 
by scores for lack of knowledge and 
help. The son of a physician, and — 
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trained in medical service, he threw 
himself into the work of relief, travel- 
ling night and day over the Indian 
roads (the worst imaginable) and com- 
pelled sometimes to serve as both phy- 
sician and nurse. 

The experiences of his first winter 
convinced him of the need of a place 
where the sick could have a chance for 
recovery. He spoke of it in his home, 
and one day his little daughter came 
and gravely laid in his hand thirty-six 
cents, which she had saved by self-denial 
for this purpose. From that moment, 
in the mind of the missionary physician, 
the hospital was born. The story of this 
little gift touched generous hearts 
wherever it was told, and within a short 
time a sufficient sum had been sent to 
justify the beginning of the work. On 
June 24th, 1893, the corner-stone was 
laid, and in it, among other things, was 
a sealed envelope containing the thirty- 
six cents which God had so multiplied. 


In all the years since, the hospital has ~ 


been doing its quiet work, often under 
great difficulties for the lack of proper 
support, but constantly a beneficent in- 
fluence among the people and a monu- 
ment to the Church’s conviction that 
she must care for men’s bodies if she 
would save their souls. Those who know 
how hard it is to conduct an unendowed 
hospital, even in communities where 
wealth is, and where generous giving is 
possible, need not be told that it is im- 
possible to expect a people with practi- 
cally no money to sustain this institu- 
tion by their own gifts. The Church 
should more effectively guarantee the 
continuance of this noble and necessary 
work among a deserving people, who are 
fellow-Christians and _ fellow-Church- 
men with ourselves. 


LV 


‘As we leave the hospital and cross to 
the mission house we notice that Sun- 
day-school is just over, and its members 
are pouring out of the church. There 
are boys and girls of all ages and sizes, 
and also a rather remarkable number of 
men and women. Realizing how all 
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workers in behalf of the Indian race 


have emphasized the importance of 
secular and religious education, we 
greet the missionary, the Rev. Mr. 


Thorn, returning from the church to 
his late Sunday dinner, with a ques- 
tion concerning the work among the 
children. 

Of course we shall accept his kind in- 
vitation to dine—the more readily be- 
cause there is no such thing as a hos- 
telry or lunch counter within ten miles. 
As the meal progresses—interrupted 
frequently by calls upon the missionary, 
by those who have come to church 
from many miles away and are return- 
ing home—we learn many interesting 
things concerning this feature of the 
work. These may best be told in practi- 
cally his own words. 

“T remember,” he said, “a clergyman 
in the East, who when asked to give his 
views as to how best to conduct a Sun- 
day-school, replied that in his judgment 
the best way was to conduct it to the 
graveyard and bury it. We at Oneida 
do not share his opinion. Without 
some form of Sunday-school the relig- 
ious training of these children would be 
impossible. Possibly his opposition was 
founded upon a conviction that Sun- 
day-schools were permitted to take the 
place of the Church. This we carefully 
avoid. Our children come with their 
parents and take part in the worship. 
Notwithstanding the unavoidable length 
of the service, they are remarkably 
well-behaved. I question whether an equal 
number of white children would main- 
tain such excellent order. Nor is this 
all. At the close of the morning ser- 
vice comes the Sunday-school, a rather 
informal sort of gathering which meets 
during the summer months. It cannot 
be maintained in the winter, because 
our people are scattered over an area 
embracing ninety-six square miles, and 
attendance during that season becomes 
a question of weather and roads. 

“It is our purpose to fit and prepare 
the pupils for confirmation by teaching 
them the chief facts of our Blessed 
Lord’s life and other old truths of the — 


Sunday-school is just over and its members are pouring out of the church 


Gospel faith, The language must of 
course be very simple and direct. We 
find that not only do the children and 
the candidates for confirmation attend, 
but many others, old and young, take 
advantage of this opportunity to learn 
more of their Church’s faith. After all, 
these people are very simple and child- 
like in their ways and thoughts, and 
that which appeals to the child appeals 
also to the parent. I wonder if this is 
not more widely true than many of us 
believe.” 

We then asked the missionary to tell 
us something of the Government school, 
which we had noticed near the station 
on our arrival, and he replied: “It is 
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there that we have our nearest approach 
to a regular Sunday-school, for out of 
150 pupils enrolled, over 100 belong to 
the Church. These we are permitted 
to assemble on every Sunday afternoon, 
and Sister Lillian and Sister Amelia 
teach them. I visit them twice a month 
for catechising and instruction. Our 
children enter into the service with fine 
spirit; quiet and order prevail during 
the entire session. Every eye is fixed 
upon the teacher, and there is no. whis- 
pering nor giggling. The difference in 
language and the shyness of the Indian 
children—who are like so many little 
quail—make it somewhat difficult to 
know what they are thinking. In cer- 
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tain lines they learn very quickly. Any- 
thing which depends upon the accuracy 
of eye or ear they do most readily; 
doubtless because the habit of attention 
and observation has been trained in 
their race through many centuries. For 
this reason they write and read more 
readily than. white children. In sub- 
jects which need concentrated thought 
or logical deduction they are much less 
ready. 

“T am often asked whether it is worth 
while to teach these Indian children. 
Without hesitation, I reply that it is 
even more worth while than it is to 
teach white children. Nearly every In- 
dian boy and girl, after reaching the 
age of fourteen, is sent to be educated 
by the Government at some distant 
school—in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kan- 
sas or South Dakota, perhaps. For at 
least three, and it may be for five or 
seven years, they do not see their par- 


CHRISTMAS 


HILE at home the snow lies 
deep on the ground and the 
people are wrapped in furs 
to protect them from the 

cold, Christmas in Africa is the warmest 
and most beautiful season of the whole 
year. The six months of rain have just 
passed, the beautiful forest trees, re- 
sponding to the warm sunshine which 
has followed’ the ‘dampness, have put 
forth their leaves, and the children de- 
light in plucking the leaves and flowers 
to adorn the chapel, the schoolroom and 
the houses of the teachers for this festive 
occasion. 

Great mystery surrounds the day be- 
fore Christmas, for then a man is sup- 
posed to come from “Polo,” the White 
Man’s Land, bringing with him gifts 
for all. Santa Claus is not really so 
much of a myth to these African chil- 
dren as he often is to white children, for 
if he himself did not come from Polo 
certainly the gifts did. Santa is 
usually a black man dressed up to look 
like a white man, and he mystifies the 
children and native people by being able 
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ents nor their home. It matters greatly 
whether before going they have been 
trained in Christian ideals and relig- 
ious practices according to the faith of 
the Church. If they have been so 
trained it will be a great protection to 
them, and they are far more likely to 
return to the reservation loyal and 
faithful to the Church which they have 
learned to love, and prepared to carry 
on the work and perpetuate the at- 
mosphere so dear to the hearts of their 
fathers.” 

These are a few of the things which 
we should see and hear in visiting the 
Oneida reservation on some summer 
Sunday; and we should go away with a 
better understanding of Indian charac- 
ter and possibilities, a fuller apprecia- 
tion of what the Church is able to do 
among a primitive people, and a deeper 
conviction of the privilege which is ours 
in aiding her to do it. 


IN LIBERIA 


to speak their own language in a way 
that few beginners can. 

A coffee tree does service as a Christ- 
mas tree, for there are no pines, and 
all trees are ever green. The older boys 
and girls are allowed to assist in the 
preparations for the great event; the tree 
is placed in the centre of the largest 
room and the doors and windows are 
securely guarded from.prying eyes. The 
children are admitted first, after which 
the room is packed with relatives and 
friends. When Christmas carols have 
been sung and prayers have been said, 
Santa Claus makes his appearance. He 
has a loud voice, but he creates so much 
excitement by his very appearance that 
only those nearest can hear his words of 
greeting. He has candy for all, which 
was sent from New York, and peanuts 
from a farm nearby. Each child re- 
ceives a gift, and presents are also dis- 
tributed to the baptized adults and those 
who assist at the mission. The gifts are 
simple, perhaps only a plaid handker- 
chief, or a few yards of calico, a knife, 
comb, or piece of soap, but each is de- 
lighted that he is remembered, 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, DORCHESTER, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE AWAKENING OF A PARISH 


N these days, when we are coming 
to understand better the purpose 
for which the Church exists, and 
are believing more deeply that the 

greatest need of the Church is an awak- 
ening to a world-wide service, any meth- 
od which proposes to bring home these 
convictions to the people of a congrega- 
tion inevitably attracts attention. Such 
an experiment was recently tried in the 
parish of All Saints’, Dorchester, Boston, 
Mass. It had been announced that the 
rector proposed to have what was called 
a Parochial Conference on Missions—the 
word conference being used rather in its 
ecclesiastical than popular sense. In 
reality, the idea involved something in 
the nature of a parochial mission, the 
heart of whose message was to be the de- 
velopment of the missionary ideal. 


Feeling that the undoubted success of 
the undertaking justifies a wider pub- 
licity, and that many will be desirous of 
fuller information concerning it, the 
editor has asked the rector of All Saints’ 
to state the aims, methods and results of 
the conference. We quote from his 
letter: 

“The inspiration,” he says, “was given 
to me by an address of Bishop Lawrence 
at the Men’s Missionary Dinner last May. 
I was convinced that the appeal and the 
stimulus of the missionary enterprise, 
and a conception of its place as funda- 
mental in the life of the Church, could 
best be brought to my congregation by a 
series of definite instructions conducted 
by experts, reinforced by the spiritual 
and devotional impulses which the 
Church gives in service and sacrament. 
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This meant a week devoted to prayer and 
instruction and a definite programme of 
adequate instruction. 

“Tmmediately I began to think the 
matter out in detail. I told a half-dozen 
trusted men of my plans, and we dis- 
cussed it further. In June the parish 
was taken into our confidence, so that 
before the summer vacation everyone 
knew that we were to have a missionary 
conference. Through the parish paper 
and other instrumentalities, an increas- 
ing amount of information was given 
throughout the summer, and at the close 
of the vacation period in September we 
began the preparation, holding one week- 
ly meeting for the men and one for the 
women. These at first were not largely 
attended and the enthusiasm was not 
conspicuous, but as they understood bet- 
ter the claim of the conference upon the 
people of the parish the attendance im- 
proved and the interest grew, until it 
practically swept the entire parish into 
an army of workers arranged in com- 
mittees and sub-committees, Nor was 
the horizon of our purpose bounded by 
our parish, Some of the committees 
were charged with invitations to other 
parishes that they come and receive the 
benefit with us. In this we were largely 
successful, as the attendance from many 
neighboring parishes amply testified. 

“The arrangements contemplated a 
series of services and meetings, begin- 
ning Sunday, November 5th, and con- 
tinuing through Friday, with a thanks- 
giving for blessings on the following 
Sunday, and a men’s dinner on Tuesday 
of that week, at which definite plans for 
service would be completed. Bishop 
Lloyd, the President of the Board, gave 
the main series of addresses on Sunday 
morning and evening, and on the five 
succeeding evenings of the week. His 
subjects were: ‘The Incarnation and the 
Church’s Mission,’ ‘Prayer and Mis- 
sions,’ ‘The Mission of the Church in 
the United States,’ ‘The Mission of the 
Church in Distant Lands,’ ‘Administra- 
tion of the Church’s Mission,’ ‘Christian 
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Stewardship,’ and “I'he Sacraments and 
the Church’s Mission.’ 

“The conferences for women were to 
be held on Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day, and children’s services on Tuesday 
and Thursday. For these had been se- 
cured the assistance of Miss Emery, the 
Rev. Mr. Burleson and the Rev. Mr. 
Gardner, Department Secretary for New 
England, together with some of the lead- 


ing workers in the Woman’s and Junior 


Auxiliaries in Massachusetts. 

“The conference opened on Sunday 
morning at seven o’clock, with a cor- 
porate Communion for men. More than 
one hundred were present. At eleven 
o’clock the church was filled to hear 
Bishop Lloyd’s first message. He seemed 
inspired, and the congregation caught 
the spirit at the very start. At night 
the church was again filled, and the en- 
thusiasm, while contagious, was whole- 
some. Monday afternoon witnessed the 
first conference for women, who filled 
one of the large guild halls, and that 
night, in spite of the pouring rain, 400 
people gathered to hear the bishop for 
the third time. It should be noted that 
a question-box had been placed at the 
door of the church, and before beginning 
his address the bishop on each occasion 
answered the questions placed therein. 
This proved one of the most interesting 
features of the conference, furnishing 
some opportunity for expression from 
the congregation. The history of the 
succeeding evenings was a repetition of 
the first, but with increasing power and 
interest. The congregations grew stead- 
ily up to the very end, and there was 
universal regret when the end came. 

“The two children’s services were also 
remarkable. Mr. 
them in his delightful way, holding the 
eager attention of between two and three 
hundred children on each occasion. 

“The conferences for women were ad- 
mirable and the attendance excellent. 
Indeed I may say that the addresses and 
meetings of the entire conference were 
unusually strong and helpful. The 
work accomplished and the impress left 
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upon the parish by Bishop Lloyd and 
the others who assisted will outlast many 
years, 

“The conference was brought to a close 
on Friday night, and one looked with 
interest to see what the effect would be 
on the congregations of the following 
Sunday. Would there, perhaps, be a 
sharp reaction after a week’s constant 
church-going? The question was an- 
swered, as most of us believed it would 
be, by the presence of a larger congrega- 
tion than had assembled in All Saints’ 
Church since Easter Day. 

“The success of the conference was not 
a matter of chance. It resulted from (1) 
the powerful appeal which lies in the 
missionary motive properly presented; 
(2) careful and thorough planning, cov- 
ering all the features of the undertaking, 
and the enlistment of the largest possible 
number of helpers; (3) the Message 
brought by men who knew its signifi- 
cance and how to present it effectively; 
(4) the devotional setting given to the 
conference in making it, not an unre- 
lated series of missionary meetings or 
addresses, but a part of the corporate 
life of the parish, linked with service and 
sacrament, after the manner of a paro- 
chial mission. 

“These things I am convinced may be 
accomplished wherever a rector is willing 
to make the effort necessary; and I am 
sure that a blessing will follow, both 
upon the general work of the Church and 
upon the parish itself. I feel certain 
that the interest in and gifts to missions 
will be greatly increased, but even if this 
did not immediately prove to be the case, 
the contribution which the conference 
has made to the parish life would be 
ample compensation to those who have 


conducted it. It has awakened so many 


forces hitherto lying dormant that the 
efficiency of All Saints’ Parish for any 
and every kind of work has been in- 
creased a hundred per cent. J hope that 
other parishes may desire to follow this 
plan, in which we have been in a sense 
pioneers, and that they may receive some 
such blessing as we have experienced.” 


THE REV. SIMON B. BLUNT 
Rector of All Saints’ Church 


SECOND letter from the rector of 
All Saints’ Parish tells of the men’s 
dinner which was the last feature of the 
Missionary Oonference. One hundred 
and fifty laymen were present and lis- 
tened to five virile and stimulating 
speeches by Bishop-elect Tucker, the 
Rev. William E. Gardner, Department 
Secretary, Mr. Charles Edward Field, a 
layman from the rector’s old parish in 
Chicago, Mr. Huntington Saville, chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Missionary 
Committee, and Mr. Joseph D. Snell, of 
All Saints’ Parish. 

The rector says: “A great many 
pledges have come in voluntarily. Al- 
ready we have more for missions than 
ever before in the history of the parish, 


_though the actual canvass has not yet 


begun.” 

A careful observer who was present 
throughout the conference of which this 
dinner was the concluding feature, ex- 
presses the opinion that it has demon- 
strated that in the future no parochial 
mission will be adequate to its purpose 
which fails to stress the missionary ideal. 


A VISIT TO ‘THE CHURCH IN CUBA 
By the Bishop of Springfield 


I. HAVANA AND VICINITY 


UR voyage of fifty-four hours 
from New Orleans to Havana 
was under a beautiful sky 
and, except for a few hours 

on Monday afternoon, over a perfectly 
smooth sea, and all went happily. 

Among the sixty passengers there 
were several from Illinois and Chicago, 
also a bride and bridegroom from Little 
Rock, very bright and happy in the wed- 
ding journey, and at the other end of 
life the widow of Bishop Hugh Miller 
Thompson, late of Mississippi. There 
were quite a good number of Church 
people among us, and on Sunday night 
I had a quiet service in the saloon, to 
which more than half the passengers 
came, including several Roman Catho- 
lies. I say quiet, because there was not 
a hymn book nor prayer book on board, 
nor a piano, so I had it all to myself, 
except that all stood and said the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, and I heard a few voices 
saying the General Confession, and all 
came in heartily on the Lord’s Prayer. I 
do not know that I have ever met with 
a congregation on shipboard more genu- 
inely pleased at having a service. One 
Roman Catholic lady spoke very warmly 
of her enjoyment of it. 

All were very friendly, so that the 
short passage was a very pleasant one. 

On my arrival I was met by Archdea- 
con Steel, of Havana, formerly a priest 
of the Diocese of Springfield. After 
settling me in my boarding place, he 
most kindly offered me every assistance 


and placed his home and books at my ° 


disposal. His house, like mine, is a flat, 
but its general arrangements are not 
much like the “palace” in Springfield. 
All the rooms open into one another 
with large doors; there is a broad gal- 
lery on two sides, and there is no glass 
in the windows—only shutters. But the 
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rooms are lofty and airy, and from the 
gallery are fine views of the sea and of 
Cuban sunsets; most beautiful! 

Archdeacon Steel has charge of some 
missions in the neighborhood, but not 
in the city. He seems to spend his Sun- 
day, after taking the Spanish Eucharist 
at the cathedral, in trains and gwa-guas, 
not gettting home until ten at night. 
All this work is in Spanish for Cuban 
people. 

He is the historiographer of the dio- 
cese and evidently does his work thor- 
oughly. He has collected everything 
printed about the diocese. This in- 
cludes articles in many Church papers 
and Tue Spirir or Missions, reports of 
all kinds, many pamphlets and a mass 
of letters. Gathered into large scrap- 
books and volumes, the collection is a 
most valuable one, and he is still in- 
creasing it. The records go back to the 
days when the work of our Church in 
Cuba was under the care of Bishop 
Whitaker, long before there was any 
thought of American intervention or 
occupation. 
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Calvario Mission, Havana. This building must 
serve as chapel, school and seminary 
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The other American priest in the city 
is the Rev. A. T. Sharpe, who is the 
principal of the seminary and also in 
charge of Calvario Mission, carried on 
in connection with it. This work seems 
to be in a very poor part of the city and 
rather hard to get at. The buildings 
cover a good deal of ground, and in- 
elude a chapel, a schoolroom with class- 
room, a library and study, rooms for 
the students of the seminary and 
teachers of the school, kitchens—all 
built round a patio. There is a Span- 
ish priest here also, and the mission is 
entirely among the poor Cubans. The 
one service I attended was at night; be- 
sides the choir of nineteen, eight adults 
and about forty children were present. 
The singing was sweet and the address 
was given with much earnestness by a 
candidate for Holy Orders, who was for- 
merly in the Methodist ministry. I 
learn that several of our Spanish clergy 
have come to us from such sources, and 
two or more were at one time priests of 
the Roman Obedience. 

Going up on another day to the Cal- 
vary Mission and Seminary, I found 
Mr. Steel lecturing to the three stu- 
dents. In the mission schoolroom the 
teachers were very glad to show me 
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Archdeacon Steel and seminary students 


their variegated flock, among whom I 
saw Ouban brothers and sisters with 
hair from deepest black to fairest flaxen, 
with corresponding faces. There was a 
general cheerfulness among them. The 
head teacher was an American, all the 
others educated Cubans. The children 
showed the usual delight of children in 
haying their pictures taken, although 
Babel stood between us. 

Looking over the seminary library, I 
thought how many unread books there 
are in libraries at home which would be 
of great value here. But it was not 
only in books that the appearance of 
want struck me. The whole place looked 
poor and crowded. It would seem that 
the seminary should not be here in the 
mission building, which, while well 
placed and adapted to mission work, 
affords no proper accommodation for 
lecture room, library or the housing of 
the students. ,There is an opportunity 
here for some wealthy Churchman to 
give a building near the Bishop’s House 
and the Cathedral School. 

The Cathedral School is placed in a 
large and modern dwelling-house in 
Vedado, the residence suburb of Ha- 
vana, about two miles from the cathe- 
dral. I enjoyed my visit to the boys 
downstairs and the girls and little ones 
above. It was good to see all these 
American children well taught in this 
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foreign land. I understood that practi- 
cally all the American children in Ha- 
vana are in this school, with a consider- 
able number of Cubans, who appreciate 
a good American and Church education. 

The bishop was absent for his 
Panama work, but as soon as he re- 
turned kindly called on me and made 
suggestions and plans for my pleasure 
and instruction during my island visit. 

On February 15th he took me with 
him to the memorial service over the 
wreck of the Maine. This will be the 
last occasion for such a service, the re- 
moval of the ship, with such bodies as 
may be found, being expected during the 
year. 

Like all others here, the day was per- 
fect, with a delightful breeze on the 
water. While we waited for our boat 
three stately French warships came into 
the harbor with a salute, and added 
something to the occasion. 

There were many steamers and 
launches of all sizes, including a ferry- 
boat crowded with students, but our 
boat, the Gypsy, led the way, and was 
‘the only one admitted to the coffer dam. 
We carried the United States Ambassa- 
dor, the Consul-General, the Bishop of 
Cuba, the Bishop of Springfield and the 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution, these Jadies being 
responsible for the keeping 
up of these services for 
twelve years. When our boat 
was made fast to the wreck 
and the others in their 
places, Bishop Knight held 
a short service in commem- 
oration of the sailors whose 
remains were still beneath 
the waters under us, in which 
he used three prayers from 
our proposed Book of 
Offices. 

After our service we fired 
a gun and then the Veterans 
of the Spanish War, stationed 
on a platform laid on two 
caissons—about thirty being 
present—held theirs. |The 
hand then played “Tho 
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Star-Spangled Banner,” after which fol- 
lowed addresses by the Vice-President of 
the Republic of Cuba; Father Medina, 
an American priest, and two others. 
Flowers were thrown on the water and 
the band played Chopin’s “Funeral 
March,” with “America” and the Cuban 
National Anthem. Taps by the bugler 
closed the service. 

The whole was really reverent and 
earnest. There was no talking nor noise, 
and quite a long silence followed taps. 
The music was by a large Cuban mili- 
tary band, which played beautifully. 
The whole scene was one to be remem- 
bered, and I am glad to have been 
there. 

Soon after this the bishop took me 
with him to see some of our country 
mission work. We went on two visita- 
tions, the first being at Matanzas, for 
which we started at 8:15 on Saturday, 
that I might have time to see the glories 
of the place. 

Much of the journey was very beauti- 
ful. Royal palms abounded. I learned 
that the long avenues of these are not 
simply for beauty, nor did they always 
lead up to mansions now passed away. 
They were planted as boundary lines be- 
tween plantations and properties. We 
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saw few cocoanuts, 
many in the island. 
As we neared Matanzas beautiful 
hills came in sight, one called the “Loaf 
of Bread” standing out alone, 800 feet 
high. Hills surround the city on three 
sides and give it much of its beauty. 
On arrival we had breakfast (lunch), 
which the bishop ordered to be half 
American and half Spanish, an inter- 
esting and excellent meal. After break- 
fast the bishop and the Rev. F. Diaz, 
the Spanish priest of the mission, pro- 
vided a carriage, and this bishop had one 
of the drives of his life. Steadily and 
slowly we mounted the hill leading to 
the shrine of Montserratte, turning 
round again and again as Matanzas was 
unrolled behind us. A _ glorious bay, 
deep blue sea, a white city untouched 
by smoke, appearing over the houses; in 
the foreground green slopes, palms and 
laurels, and encircling all, from one 
side of the bay to the other, the 
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gently moulded hills; what could be 
fairer ? 

The chapel at Montserratte is rarely 
used, though it is counted a miracle- 
working place. ‘There was little to see 
inside, but to the north and west this 
fair city. Turning to the other side 
there lies before us the valley of Yu- 
muri, a vision of beauty never to be 
forgotten. 

Returning to the city we looked in at 
the small museum of natural history, 
and then went on to the mission 
church. 

This lies among the poorer people of 
the city, who are those who in this 
place have welcomed the Catholic 
Church. The priest-in-charge lives next 
to the chapel and we had a cordial wel- 
come from his wife and children. They 
were good enough to stand at the win- 
dow that I might have a picture of the 
familiar sight in Cuba, a whole family 
looking out smiling through what, ex- 
cept for the smiles, might 
seem prison bars. 

In the evening I called 
with an introduction on Mr. 
Ojeda, the ex-mayor, who 
gave me a very cordial greet- 
ing. He also gave me his 
views upon religion in Cuba 
and the reasons for the fail- 
ure of the Roman Church to 
hold the people. 

The early service was at 
8:30, with a most reverent 
congregation of Cubans. Mr. 
Diaz took the service and 
some hymns were sung. 
There were nineteen com- 
municants, among them two 
men and a boy. The chapel 
has rather a foreign’ look, 
perhaps the more so because 
of the really beautiful arti- 
ficial flowers on the altar. 
The cross and candlesticks, 
as well as the processional 
cross, are all of silver, which 
is also unfamiliar to us from 
the Church in the United 
States, 
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A hurried cup of coffee, 
and a lunch bought at the 
station to eat on the train, 
and so we go on to Lim- 
onar. Our lunch is in a 
ecard box with ménu printed 
outside: Contents — cold 
ham, an egg, a roll of 
bread, salt, cream cheese, a 
bottle of water and a de- 
licious cold pork chop. 

At 10:40 we are at Lim- 
onar (being met at the 
station by many of the con- 
gregation) and go at once 
to the “Church House.” 
This is what we say in 
Southern Illinois, and here 
it is quite right. The 
house is large and rambling, 
all of one story. It contains the priest, 
his wife and ten smiling children, a 
large schoclroom, rooms for boarders in 
the school—I think about seven at 
present—and other rooms beyond. 

These people are all Cuban Negroes 
of many shades. The priest very light, 
his wife quite dark, an American born 
in Jacksonville, Fla., and speaking Eng- 
lish well. The priest also has learned 
English. 

The service was held in the school- 
room, arranged with an altar, lectern 


School, priest's house and chapel at Limonar 
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and rail. It was, of course, in Spanish, 
and I preached a little sermon interpreted 
sentence by sentence by the Rey. E. L. 
Planas. Mr. Diaz from Matanzas also 
made an address and the bishop con- 
firmed four and baptized the youngest 
child of priestly race. The room was 
filled, more than half being men and 
boys. All was hearty and happy. After 
the service they made a little fiesta with 
refreshments on account of the baptism. 

We had two hours to walk about the 
village, a new experience to me, the 
bishop viewing sites for a 
church, while J wandered 
about silent, until I found 
an old gentleman who had 
lived many years in the 
States, and could understand 
my American tongue. 

While all “in the rough” 
externally, this mission 
pleased me much; it is good 
work. But it needs better 
accommodation for worship. 
A crowded — schcol-room, 
adults trying to sit and kneel 
at children’s desks, call loud- 
ly for a church worthy o 
the service of God. 

At 7:30 we were again in 
church in Matanzas. Even- 
ing Prayer, confirmation. 
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and sermon, all in Spanish. If the 
benefit of church-going was in the ser- 
mons, all I would have got out of these 
services would have been from my own 
little sermon at Limonar. About one 
hundred and twenty at service, over forty 
men, and some twenty children. The 
women all wear lace mantillas of white 
or black, and the foreign effect of the 
morning was greatly increased. 

Here again there was excellent work. 
But the Prayer Book is evidently a 
difficulty. A Spanish Mission Service 
Book, made as ours in the Diocese of 
Springfield, seems to be a real need. 

Before leaving Matanzas, I should re- 
cord a matter of real interest. The Rev. 
F. Diaz, of Matanzas, publishes a monthly 
paper called the Files ad Jesu, containing 
Church news and instructions. Some 
Roman Catholics, being displeased with 
what he said, endeavored to get him 
punished for breaking a Cuban law. 

It was found out that this prosecu- 
tion was stirred up by Roman priests on 
religious grounds. When this came to 
the knowledge of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, a prominent 
lawyer, he undertook the defence of Mr. 
Diaz on the ground that religious perse- 
cution is contrary to the law of Cuba. 
The case, being the first of its kind, 
created great interest, and was argued 
in the superior (or supreme) court be- 
fore a multitude of lawyers. The deci- 
sion was in favor of Mr. Diaz on all 
points; a decision which is considered 
to establish religious liberty, and is being 
talked of all over the island. 

At the close of the evening service the 
wardens of the church came forward 
with two little girls carrying immense 
bouquets of beautiful roses. These were 


presented with short addresses to the 


bishop and Mr. Diaz. To Mr. Diaz the 
address was of joy and congratulation, 
but to the bishop was added the hearty 
thanks of the people because he had so 
strongly supported his priest in this 
anxious time. 

At 6 a.m. on Monday we returned to 
Havana, seeing as the sun rose a most 
beautiful sight. As we crossed a very 
fine avenue of palms, the rising sun 
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filled it with glory, while at the other 
end the scarcely paled full moon seemed 
to smile a greeting to her lord as he 
rose. It was a scene of rare beauty. 
The cathedral in Havana is a fine 
building designed in Mexican style by 
Cram, Ferguson & Goodhue, quite un- 
like any of the churches in the States. 
It stands in the midst of a maze of 
small streets not far from the Prado 
and the large hotels, but some two miles 
from the bishop’s house and the Amer- 
ican residences in Vedado. Here the 
services are in Spanish and English. I 
attended the Spanish Eucharist at 7:30 
A.M., aS being more convenient than the 
English service at 9, returning for the 
English service at 10 am. Our Spanish 
people have hardly learned to appreciate 
their opportunity. Beside the priest and 
server there were present one Cuban 
man and a Cuban Negro woman, two 
men from Cleveland, O., and myself. 
On another Sunday only the same man 
and woman, and one other. At the 10 
A.M. service the congregation was sixty 
to eighty, with a thorough American. ap- 
pearance. All the services were reverent 


-and there was little or no talking in the 


church after service. The dean met the 
people outsidé the west door. He has 
the Rev. S. E.:Carreras as assistant. for 
the Spanish work. The Sunday services 
are: 7:30, 12 and 4 in Spanish; 9 and 10 
A.M. in English. There is also a Wed- 
nesday evening service and a celebration 
on Thursdays and festivals. I think 
there are 365 communicants on the roll, 
but I do not know the proportion of 
Americans, About one thousand Amer- 
icans are living in Havana. 

I met a few Americans and found 
them very cordial. Some of the princi- 
pal business men in the city are mem- 
bers of the Church, and others with 
beautiful homes and fruit orchards in 
the country around. 

In a visit to the leper hospital, which 
is nursed by nuns, I could not but feel 
how excellent a work this is for mem- 
bers of religious orders, both male and 
female. The 150 poor souls seemed grate- 
ful for the care they have and _very 
pleased to see a visitor a: 
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T. LUKE’S PARISH, Rochester, 

N. Y., is trying to accomplish 

two things through placing in 

the church, near the front en- 

trance, the wall cabinet here shown as a 

receptacle for literature sent out by the 
Board: 

(1) The most important, of course, is 
the circulation of missionary informa- 
tion. I don’t believe that we of the 
clergy appreciate what the Board of Mis- 
sions is providing for us in the way of 
literature. Tue Spirir or Missions 
heads the list, but there is so much more 
of a special nature, covering all the field, 
that I think we should be more alive to 
the possibilities of disseminating mis- 
sionary facts and missionary inspiration 
through the splendid pamphlets the 
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Board is continually getting out. The 
whole field is covered—the Indians, the 
Colored work, China, Alaska, Brazil, 
the Philippines, all are brought home to 
us in a most interesting way. 

Last summer I went into the “stock 
room” at the Church Missions House 
and had the privilege of looking over the 
various publications. It was a wonder- 
ful list, and surprising, as showing the 
magnitude of this branch of the Board’s 
work. Orderly, systematic, comprehen- 
sive, I could not but feel that in this 
room was a power that nobody could 
measure. 

I held one of the little pamphlets in 
my hand, and thought where that little 
messenger might go, and how it might, 
in God’s great plan, be the means of lead- 
ing somebody into a life of consecrated 
service. It seemed, too, that here was 
ink and type and paper in its highest 
and best usefulness—that of spreading 
the best news men have ever heard. 

(2) This little cabinet also acts as a 
daily reminder that a parish is mission- 
ary force, awake to Christ’s command 
and His challenge to Christian service. 
The formal missionary “sermon” and 
the stated “offering” do not bring men 
into line for the active work of spreading 
Christ’s Kingdom. Neither will a tablet 
or a wall-cabinet do this; but it is likely 
to furnish a steady witness of where the 
parish stands, and what is expected of 
every communicant: that they shall 
stand solidly with those who, on the mis- 
sion frontier, are bearing the cold and 
the heat and the loneliness, and “count 
it all joy.” Thus men and women may 
begin to see that, in the home-land or in 
the foreign field, all may help forward 
the consummation of Christ’s King- 
dom— 


“That one far-off divine event, 


To which the whole creation moves.” 


INDIAN LEADERS IN COUNCIL 


By the Reverend Sherman Coolidge 


HE initial meeting of the “So- 
ciety of American Indians” oc- 
curred at Columbus, O., Octo- 
ber 12th-16th. While the con- 

ference was conducted by the Indians 
themselves, it had the best wishes of the 
This convention 


Federal Government. 
means t hat 
the time has 
come when 
the best edu- 
eated and 
most cultured 
members o f 
the race6 
should come 
together from 
the silence to 
voice their 
common de- 
mands, to in- 
terpret cor - 
rectly the In- 
dian heart, 
and to  con- 
tribute in a 
more united 
way their in- 
fluence and 
exertion with 
the rest of the 
citizens of the 
United States 
in all lines of 
progress and 
reform, for 
the welfare of 
+ he Indian 
race in par- 
ticular, and all humanity in general. 

Columbus lost no time in extending a 
most cordial invitation to the American 
natives to light the council fire on the 
campus of the Ohio State University. 
This kind offer was greeted with a grate- 
ful acceptance, and about fifty patriotic 
sons and daughters of the Sioux and the 
Troquois, the Athabascan and the Algon- 


Left to right: The Rev. William Holmes, the Rev. 
Philip Deloria, the Rev. Sherman Coolidge 


quin, with capability and modern mental 
equipment, assembled in national coun- 
cil, with freedom of discussion on all 
subjects bearing upon the welfare of the 
Indian race—fifty men and women 
seeking to create an Indian public opin- 
ion on all matters pertaining to Indian 
affairs; fifty 
men and wom- 
en who have 
the vision and 
spirit to in- 
spire their fel- 
lows to a 
splendid u p - 
ward struggle. 
Who would 
have expected 
to find, among 
fifty Indians 
gathered from 
the four quar- 
ters of the 
country, 
a state arch- 
eologist o f 
real distine- 
tion? or an 
editor of one 
of our leading 
periodicals? or 
lawyers, phy- 
6 26Ctisalnas 
artists, of no 
little worth? 
One of the 
old and oft- 
repeated lies 
about Indians 
is the one concerning the position 
of their women. It is a pity that 
some who hold this view could not 
have been present to see the prominent 
part the women took in the conference. 
But they only did what their mothers 
and grandmothers had done before them. 
The Indians are notoriously proud and 
clannish people; there was not one attend- 
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ing that council but went home prouder 
and more clannish than he came, 

Let us be clear as to the object of the 
“Society of American Indians.” It does 
not seek to bring forth an opposing force 
against the efforts of the Government or 
other agencies in behalf of the Indian, 
but to aid every move tending toward 
race and national advancement. “The 
honor of the race and the good of the 
country will always be paramount.” 
The society, however, reserves the right 
to resist any movement which appears 
detrimental to the race. 

While the conference was the result of 
the kindly interest manifested during the 
past few years by Professor McKenzie, 
of the Ohio State University, the leaders 
of the movement are themselves Indians, 
and the organization is to be conducted 
solely for and by the Indians. ‘No one 
without Indian blood can be an active 
member, though the friends of the In- 
dian are welcomed as associate members. 

The council may not have ended to 
the entire satisfaction of the delegates, 
yet it was not devoid of value or results. 
It placed the organization on a partial 
working basis. Mr, Thomas L. Sloan, 
of Pender, Neb., was elected chairman 
of the executive committee; Mr. Charles 
E. Dagenett, of Denver, Col., supervisor 
of Indian employment, was chosen as cor- 
responding secretary of the temporary 
organization. The executive committee, 
which will open an office immediately in 
Washington, D. C., is composed of 
Messrs. Sloan and Dagenet, ex-officio; 
the Rev, Sherman Coolidge (Arapahoe), 
of Enid, Okla.; Judge Hiram Chase 
(Omaha), of Pender, Neb.; Miss Laura 
M. Cornelius (Oneida), of Seymour, 
Wis.; Mr. A. ©. Parker (Iroquois), Al- 
bany, N. Y., State Archxologist of New 
York, and Mr. Henry Standing Bear 
(Sioux), of Pine Ridge, S. D. 

A resolution was adopted which calls 
upon the President of the United States 
to appoint a commission to codify ex- 
isting Indian legislation. The purpose 


behind the resolution is to determine 


the status of every tribe, together with 
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the rights, duties and obligations of the 
Indian. 

The conference adjourned without 
either adopting a constitution or electing 
permanent officers. This is true; but it 
is erroneous to say that it was on account 
of small attendance, which was much 
larger than many anticipated, because of 
the obstacles of business, time and ex- 
pense; besides, a considerable number 
hung back waiting to see how the under- 
taking turned out. The leaders who 
were present—God bless them!—were 
there by self-sacrifice, and in that spirit 
are continuing to serve the association. 
Then, too, the adoption. of the constitu- 
tion and the election of permanent offi- 
cers were delayed on account of their im- 
portance. The society desires to frame 
the right sort of constitution, as well as 
to choose fit persons for permanent posi- 
tions; it must therefore act with care 
and deliberation. 

Without question, this banding to- 
gether of modern Indians for the first 
time in history is the greatest thing 
these people have done. The convention 4 
means that the American native has 
awakened to the duty he owes, not only 
to himself, but to everyone. 

Taken in all, the occasion was beyond 
expectation. Indeed, to many of the 
delegates it was the fulfilment of a cher- 
ished but once hazy dream. 

A Columbus rector, interested in the 
conference, suggested the attendance of 
two or three representative Indian 
clergy. Bishop Brooke, Bishop John- 
son and the officers at the Missions 
House believed that as long as the con- 
ference was to be held, it would be worth 
while for some of our Indians to be pres- 
ent, in order that they might determine 
whether or not the occasion was a use- 
ful one, and be guided accordingly in 
the future. Therefore, the Rev. Philip 
Deloria, the Rev. William Holmes, 
Sioux priests of South Dakota, and the. 
Rev. Sherman Coolidge, an Arapahoe — 
priest in charge of the Indian field in . 
Oklahoma, were asked to join this move- 
ment of consolidating the minds of the 


a? 


The Good 


educated, capable and progressive mem- 
bers of the Indian race on such topics as 
religion, education, industry and govern- 
ment relations. 

By invitation of the chairman of the 
executive committee, these clergy were 
to take part in a Sunday afternoon meet- 
ing, held in Memorial Hall. The differ- 
ent churches of the city also offered their 
pulpits to Indian delegates. The Rev. 
Mr. Holmes, being called away by the 
death of his daughter, was unable to take 
his part at the afternoon mass-meeting, 
but Mr. Deloria made a most interesting 
address, in which he pointed out the sub- 
ject of divorce for careful consideration 
along the lines of progress and reform. 
Mr. Coolidge also mentioned divorce, the 
liquor and the mesquele or pellote evils. 
He depicted the reverent attitude of the 
Indian in religion, and the essential 


THE GOOD 


HE Good Samaritan of the Gos- 
pel was just as good before He 
came upon the wounded Jew 
lying by the Jericho road, but 

that opportunity for service revealed 
Him to the world. Something of the 
same sort has happened to an obscure 
hospital in North Carolina, which is His 
namesake. It is a small institution, 
whose purpose is declared in its name— 
“The Good Samaritan Hospital for Col- 
ored People.” It was opened twenty 
years ago, and boasts fourteen beds. 

To this hospital, with its limited ac- 
commodations and meagre resources, 
there came a wonderful opportunity. On 
July 27th, 1911, a Colored excursion 
train from Durham to Charlotte, on the 
Seaboard Air Line, carrying 950 passen- 
gers, was wrecked near Hamlet, N. C. 
It was a head-on collision, and, five cars, 
the engine and tender were demolished. 
Nearly everyone in these cars was in- 
jured. Eight were killed outright. 

Many of the slightly hurt were sent at 
once back to Durham. Notice was wired 
to the “Good Samaritan” at Charlotte to 
prepare for sixty patients. Surgeons 
gave first aid to the wounded, adminis- 
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truths of the native faith as exemplified 
in the worship, doctrines and the cere- 
monies of the Arapahoes; upon these the 
missionary must build tactfully, follow- 
ing the footsteps of the Master, who 
came “not to destroy, but to fulfil.” 
Our viewpoint means our right or 
wrong attitude in life and conduct. 
What is our opinion and conduct toward 
our American Indian brother? Has he 
a niche to fill as a Churchman and as an 
American citizen; or is he a misfit in 
Church or State? Is he worth while? 
Surely the members of the Society of 
American Indians must feel that a grave 
responsibility is laid upon them when 
they are confronted with such questions, 
and it is most obvious that neither 
prejudice nor interest, neither personal 
nor party prepossessions must be allowed . 
to stand in the way of their solution. 


SAMARITAN 


tered opiates to relieve the suffering, and 
the train was sent to Charlotte as quickly 
as possible. It reached there about 7 
P.M., was transferred to the track of the 
Southern Railroad and so taken around 
the city to within two blocks of the hos- 
pital. Every preparation had been hur- 
riedly but carefully made. Beds, nurses, 
surgeons, and all necessary appliances | 
were ready. The long procession of 
bearers carried the wounded from train 
to hospital. It then appeared that 
eighty-one were to be cared for, and the 
other four hospitals in the city had no 
provision for (Negroes! They sent cots, 
sheets, and all they could; nurses hur- 
ried to help, and finally, all were taken 
care of. Nineteen of these with slight 
injuries were attended to at once and al- 
lowed to go to friends and relatives in 
Charlotte. But sixty-two were taken 
into the Good Samaritan Hospital. 
Surgeons, nurses and helpers worked all 
night. 

About eleven o’clock that night it was 
discovered that the patients had been 
without food all day, having had nothing 
to eat since they left Durham in the 
early morning. So another emergency 
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had to be met. Sixty pounds of meat, 
fifty loaves of bread, milk, coffee and 
other things in proportion had to be col- 
lected and prepared at midnight. 

One lady manager left her summer 
home, 150 miles away, and reached the 
hospital in less than twenty-four hours. 
She knew that most of the managers 
were absent for the summer, and the few 
in town would need help. Her descrip- 
tion of conditions. was pathetic. Eight 
cots in the long downstairs hall; eight 
badly hurt men in the reception-room; 
two cots on the stair landing; one in a 
dark closet. The nurses were all crowded 
into one room and their rooms given to 
patients. Upstairs, where the patients 
are usually accommodated, each of the 
six rooms and the halls were full. Extra 
‘ operating tables were improvised, and 
were in use all night. All the sugeons 
in the city came to help, and were inde- 
fatigable in their work. Fifteen or 
twenty extra nurses were engaged, and 
many ready and willing workers were 
pressed into service. 

Only five of the most hevorcly injured 
died at the hospital. As the patients 
were sufficiently restored they were sent 
to their homes, a few at a time. But on 
August 20th there were still twenty 
cases in the hospital, and all likely to be 
there for some time. These, in addition 
to the fourteen cases usually in the 
house, made a severe strain on its re- 
sources. On September 16th the last 
wreck patients were discharged. 

The sufferers were visited by the min- 
ister of St. Michael’s Church, with 
others, and the Church’s prayer for the 
sick touched many of them. One timid- 
ly asked if he might have a book with 
the prayer in it, so that he could read 
it for himself. Then others asked for 
prayer book, hymnal or testament. In 
June the New York Bible and Prayer 
Book Society had sent the hospital a 
gift of fifty of each of these, and they 
were distributed freely to all who de- 
sired them. One little fellow, with right 
arm and collar-bone broken and head 
bandaged because of severe cuts, asked 


for a hymnal, and said: “Nobody’ll get 
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this away from me.” He fell asleep with 
the book hugged up in his left arm. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of 
all the workers. The matron, who has 
been in charge for many years, proved 
herself an excellent and efficient head. 
Her arrangements were made carefully 
and understandingly, and there was no 
confusion. Each patient was as care- 
fully attended as if he were the only one. 
The railway officials were most kind, 
helpful and considerate, giving all the 
assistance and comfort possible. It is a 
curious coincidence that this wreck oc- 
curred within a mile or two of the place, 
and within twenty-four hours of the date 
on which another Negro excursion was 
wrecked in 1906. On that occasion the 
Good Samaritan Hospital received and 
ministered to forty-five wounded. It 
deserves and exemplifies its name. 

For the past two or three years the 
Colored patients and their employers 
have paid nearly one-half of the cost of 
maintaining this hospital, but the other 
half has to be raised by the managers. 
Many kind friends help each year, and 
to them most hearty thanks are always 
given. As the work grows each year, so 
do the expenses increase. It has no en- 
dowment or invested funds, but has to be 
kept up day by day. By God’s blessing 
it has been sustained. No sufferer is 
turned away if a bed is vacant for him. 

The managers and surgeons in charge 
are very desirous of adding to the num- 
ber of beds, and are only deterred from 
doing so by the question of support. 
There is room in the building for twelve 
more beds, which are greatly needed, as 
applications have now to be refused for 
want of beds. To maintain these addi- 
tional beds would require $3,600 a year, 
and the managers dare not undertake 
this responsibility. 

In view of the charity already accom- 
plished in its twenty years of service; in 
view of the immense benefit of its readi- 
ness to meet emergencies, this centre of 
helpful ministry and Church influence 
should be placed on a more permanent 
footing, with an income to insure its 
continuance. 


AT THE HEART OF 


The wife of the Dean of the Divinity School connected with 
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University, Wuchang, China, sends to a friend in this country a very vivid 
account of the anxious days passed by our missionaries shut up within the 


revolted city. 
read with engrossing interest. 


Hankow, October 13th, 1911. 


INCE last week we have been 
more or less apprehensive of an 
outbreak. A quiet warning was 
given to Dr, Glenton a week ago 

that the revolutionists were preparing 
to attack the viceroy’s yamen. Dr. 
Glenton and Miss Higgins (in the 
Woman’s Hospital) were asked to come 
over to sleep on the compound, also 
Miss Byerly and Deaconess Ridgely 
(from St. Margaret’s School). This 
they did several nights, but the town 
remained peaceful. We learned that 
the viceroy was taking every precaution, 
that he had sent for a couple of hundred 
soldiers to protect his yamen, and that 
the ammunition in the camps was being 
locked up at dark each night. 

Then on Tuesday morning (October 
10th) Mr. Ridgely’s teacher reported a 
disturbance on the street the night be- 
fore—that twenty odd suspected revolu- 
tionists had been arrested and two 
leaders executed in the yamen enclosure. 
Also we learned that in a house in Han- 
kow dynamite had been found, with other 
preparations for an attack. “Tuesday 
night we were sure we heard firing, but 
thought it might be firecrackers. 

In the night we were awakened by 
clear sounds of constant shooting and 
then came big reports. Mr. Ridgely 
threw on some clothes and went out to 
the lawn, where he met Dr. Jackson and 
Dr. MacWillie coming for him. Dr. 
MacWillie and Mr. Fell had been up to 
the top of Serpent Hill, where they met 
two soldiers with white bands on their 
arms who said, “Don’t fear! go back! No 
harm will come to you, but don’t come 
here. We have taken the viceroy’s 
yamen and are taking the city. We are 
revolutionists. All the soldiers are now.” 

Presently we saw a big blaze, but could 


~ wall. 


It is the first letter to reach the Missions House, and will be 


not learn anything further. We simply 
had to listen to the steady rattle of 
shot or the roar of guns which had been 
mounted on the hill. Our side of the 
town was perfectly quiet; the people 
seemed stunned into silence. Instead of 
running about to rob and burn they hid 
in their houses. 

It was hard to keep still and go on with 
work not knowing what was to happen, 
but the great thing was to teach the 
students. Wednesday morning my cook 
came back to say he could not get out 
of the city gate near us to go across to 
market; that we were shut in, and every 
gate was closed. 

By noon many terrified Chinese were 
escaping over the wall by the east side 
of the MacWillie house. Men with ropes 
were stationed at the loopholes in the 
They were charging four thou- 
sand cash (about $2) to let a man down. 
Later so.many with ropes had gone into 
the business that it cost but two hun- 
dred cash for a drop. You know the 
distance from the wall to the embank- 
ment beneath is less there than in al- 
most any place. Before night two of 
the families of our Chinese teachers had 
taken fright and gone down to flee into 
the country to relatives. Mr. Lieo’s 
twins had gone down in a _ basket— 
screaming lustily. 

All this time we had not been able to 
get across the city to Miss Byerly and 
Miss Ridgely. Dr. Glenton and Miss 
Higgins had come into the compound 
Tuesday evening. Finally, as the battle 
on the hill seemed to be less furious, Dr. 


-MacWillie said he must go to the hos- 


pital, and would see if he could also get 
to Miss Byerly’s. Father Wood in- 
sisted upon going, although Mr. Ridgely 
felt it was his work, but there were 
many things for him to attend to in 
quieting the teachers, etc. In two hours’ 
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time the two men were back, bringing 
the ladies. They had to come on foot, 
as no chairs were allowed, and skirted 
through back streets to avoid the line of 
firing; this by kindly advice of the sol- 
diers. 

Wednesday afternoon we were advised 
by the gentlemen to put things for im- 
mediate use into suit cases and to pack 
all we could into a steamer trunk in 
case there might be an opportunity to 
get baggage out. By that time reports 
were coming that the viceroy had 
escaped to a gunboat, and that every 
Manchu—man, woman or child—in the 
city was being shot. On our side of the 
hill you remember there are no officials, 
so we, were saved the sight of the 
slaughter, but it was terrible to think 
that on those two beautiful moonlight 
nights, and on the bright, clear day be- 
tween, people were being shot in cold 
blood. The hill was so carefully guarded 
that no one could flee to our side. 
Thursday morning we got the first an- 
swer to the many notes which our men 
had tried to get sent over the wall to 
be taken across to Hankow. All of 
Wednesday the people in Hankow had 
been trying to reach us. The gunboat 
Helena had been over all the morning, 
bringing the vice-consul, who had tried 
for some hours to gain admittance to the 
city. They said there would be an- 
other attempt made that morning. 

Before ten o’clock the north gate was 
opened to let in a cannon, and the Amer- 
ican consul, British assistant-consul, the 
captain of the Helena and the Rev. Mr. 
Deis gained admission. You may fancy 
that we were glad to see them, although 
we had not felt we were in immediate 
danger. Supplies were getting low in 
the town and the question of feeding 
400 boys and seventy girls had to be 
faced. The rescue party, with Dr. 
Jackson, went over the hill to the camp 
of the general, where they had a very 
polite reception. While they promised 
us all the protection in their power if 
we remained in Wuchang, they said that 
if troops came from Pekin there might 
be a big battle and the city might be 
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shelled. ‘The consul had heard that the 
gunboats already on the river were 
about to begin firing, so he urged haste. 
On the whole, they thought the general 
was rather relieved to have us go. He 
promised safe conduct to the girls of our 
school and to those of the London and 
the Roman Catholic missions. 

All the missionaries in Wuchang were 
quickly notified to bring what they could 
carry in their hands, and gather in our 
compound in front of Ingle Hall. I 
wish you could have seen the procession 
when we filed out of the gate. About 
three hundred pupils (the boys had 
gone early by way of the wall), seven- 
teen men, twenty-five ladies and three 
children. The Chinese in the lead—the 
foreigners in the rear. 

The one thing hardest was to leave 
Father Wood and Mr. Tyng behind— 
but they stayed in the face of advice to 
go. Father Wood said his place was 
with his flock. But I can’t tell you of 
the struggle there was among the men 
as to who should stay with him. Mr. 
Tyng said, as the only unattached man, 
it was his right. God will keep them 
safe I feel sure. Brave men! 

A crowd of our people and of other 
missionaries met us in Hankow. Really, 
the crossing came near being our 
greatest danger, for as we were politely 
urged by the guard at the gate to 
“hurry, hurry!” through, and the gate 
was slammed and barred on our backs, 
the first shell from a gunboat sped over 
our heads. ' 

While we waited on the bank it was 
rather unpleasant to hear another shell 
go whizzing over. The fire from Wu- 
chang was quick in return, and two 
torpedo boats were hit, turned tail and 
fled. By the time our tug started 
across the river the firing had been 
stopped by the foreign gunboats, as they 
feared the destruction of the foreign 
concession in Hankow. 

It is time now for the mail to go—the 
steamer is leaving as usual to-night, 
strange as it seems! We hear other 
cities are in the hands of the revolu- 
tionists. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING WHICH HOUSES THE MISSION 


A PRAIRIE MISSION 
By the Reverend Lloyd B. Holsapple 


in the open prairie, there stands a 

tiny school-house known as Silver- 

dale school. It is fourteen miles 
north of Hays City. There is not a 
tree in sight as far as the eye can 
reach, and not a habitation visible, for 
although the country is very flat, it is 
also gently rolling and the occasional 
“divides” or slight hills form a “draw” 
between, in which the houses are hidden 
for protection from the winds which 
constantly sweep over the country. 


| the District of Salina (Kansas), 


In June, 1910, the Rev. L. R. Benson, 


who was then visiting Hays for occa- 
sional services was told that a number 
of English families living on scattered 
farms in the vicinity of this school- 
house wished their children baptized. 
Accordingly, word was sent these people 
that on a certain Sunday afternoon a 
priest would visit them at the school- 
house. He found a great crowd assem- 
bled there. Many had come ‘to this 
country thirty-five or forty years ago, 
and had been for all this time deprived 
of the services and ministrations of the 
Church; their children and grandchil- 
dren were waiting to be _ baptized. 


Evensong was said, in which the people 
took their part heartily, and thirty-eight 


persons received the Scrament of Holy 


Baptism, 

In September, 1910, the writer was 
sent to take charge of the little congre- 
gation at Hays. He visited the school- - 
house for the first time early in October. 
As he approached the little stone build- 
ing, the lot surrounding it was quite 
black with horses and wagons. The 
tiny building with its three rows of 
school seats, apparently designed for the 
use of very small children, was literally 
filled to overflowing with men, women 
and children of all ages. Evensong was 
said, hymns were sung and a sermon 
preached, after which enquiry was made 
with regard to those who were desirous 
of being confirmed. About twenty per- 
sons presented themselves, and a class 
was formed immediately. ° 

Every alternate Sunday, from that 
day on, there has been an afternoon ser- 
vice with sermon at the’ school-house, 
followed by confirmation instruction. 
The attendance has averaged one hun- 
dred or more. At the close of the ser- 
vice the entire congregation has always 
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remained for the instruction, which gen- 
erally lasted another hour. It is quite 
impossible to describe the discomforts 
of the large congregation crowded into 
this very small building. The older peo- 
ple occupy the children’s seats, with a 
little desk crowding up against their 
knees; the men and boys stand in the 
aisles and crowd in the doorway. ‘Thus 
huddled together they have eagerly lis- 
tened to an hour of plain, simple in- 
struction after a service and sermon 
which had occupied the preceding hour. 
Young boys and old men have stood 
Sunday by Sunday to hear about the 
privileges and blessings of the Church. 

As Easter approached investigation re- 
vealed the fact that there were twelve or 
more confirmed persons in the congre- 
gation, and an effort was made to pre- 
pare them for their Easter Communion. 
On Palm Sunday the priest announced 
that he would arrange for a celebration 
of the Holy Communion early on 
Easter morning, and he also told them 
of Good Friday and of its meaning, 
urging them to keep the day as best 
they could. Most of the people had en- 
tirely forgotten the meaning of Good 
Friday. In this section of the country 
it was known simply as the lucky day 
for planting one’s potatoes! When the 
day came over twenty of the people 
from the vicinity of the school-house, 
chiefly men, drove distances varying 
from fifteen to twenty miles to the 
Three Hours’ Service at St. Michael’s 
Church, Hays. 

On Easter morning, between the early 
and late Eucharists at Hays, the priest- 
in-charge visited the school-house by 


“Only the group of carriages on the face of the treeless praine” 


A Prairie Mission 


automobile and celebrated the Holy 
Kucharist there. Over eighty persons 
were present. The interior of the 


school-house had been repainted and the 
bare platform had been covered with a 
rug in preparation for the occasion. 
The teacher’s desk, with its white linen 
covering and a tiny cross and two lights, 
had the appearance of a very churchly 
little altar. For most of those present it 
was the first opportunity they had ever 
had of assisting at a celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist. Nothing could be more 
impressive and beautiful than was the 
picture presented by this most reverent 
congregation as they knelt in the aisles 
and sang “And now, O Father, mindful 
of the love.’ Ten persons received the 
Holy Communion, three of them for 
the first time. One of these three 
had been confirmed in England thirty- 
five years ago, but had left before receiv- 
ing her first Communion; this was her 
first opportunity of doing so in this 
country. It was a service long to be re- 
membered by both priest and people. 

On July 238d the bishop made his 
visitation and the confirmation class was 
presented. It was an extremely hot 
Sunday, and the little school-house in 
the midst of the shadeless prairie was 
like an oven. Over one hundred and 
fifty people crowded into the little 
building and listened attentively while 
the bishop addressed first the twenty- 
two newly-confirmed persons and then 
the entire congregation. He explained 
to those who were strangers something 
of the history and teaching of the 
Church and then told them somewhat of 
his hopes for the future of the work of 

the Church in this 

section, 

On August 20th the 
priest-in-charge again 
visited the school-house 
early in the morning, 

~ and the newly-confirmed 
persons, together -with 
the older communi- 
cants, received the Holy 

Communion. Many 

others were present who 
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assisted in the service. Nearly every 
family within a radius of eight or ten 
miles of the school-house is now attend- 
ing the services regularly, and there 
will undoubtedly be many more candi- 
dates for confirmation during the ensu- 
sing year. 

The interest of the people has been 
quite marked. They have taken their 
long drives to the school-house on the 
most disagreeable Sundays, and have 
thought nothing of it. They have been 
most interested in learning about the 
Church, her history and teaching. Each 
Sunday the priest has taken with him 
a few books or tracts on these subjects, 
and these have made the rounds of the 
various families and then been returned 
to him. The care in preparation for 
confirmation would put many city 
people to shame. One man whose three 
sons were preparing for confirmation 
had them take turns in reciting the en- 
tire Catechism to him every night for 
three weeks, while he explained to them 
again the instructions which had been 
given. 

It is hoped that the time is not far 
distant when we shall be able to build 
in the vicinity of the present school- 
house a building which will comfortably 
accommodate the large congregations, 


and which will also be more adapted to 
the worship of Almighty God. It is not 
our plan to have the building conse- 
crated, but so to arrange it that the 
chancel can be shut off by folding doors 
and the rest of the building used for 
social purposes. These people at present 
have no social life and no place where 
they can gather. It is also proposed to 
start, as soon as possible, a circulating 
library on a small scale. This is a thing 
greatly needed by these people, living on 
scattered farms at great distances from 
one another. We hope soon to be able 
to minister to the people here every Sun- 
day, and it is planned to start a Sunday- 
school at once. 

There are very real obstacles in the 
way of our progress at present—the re- 
moteness of the school-house, the diffi- 
culty of visiting the people in their 
homes, and the very serious crop failure 
which has this year left the people in 
great financial straits. But they love 
their Church and value it; which means 
that they will have it at all costs. 
Here, after years of neglect, the 
Church has once more claimed her chil- 
dren, and through them she has the 
door opened for her to many others. 
May she be given the means and the 
power to win them as well for Christ. 
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CHRISTMAS AT BOONE 
By TL. Teen 


This description of the celebration of Christmas last year at Boone Uni- 
versity is from the pen of the major of cadets, a Chinese graduate and 
teacher in the institution. It presents a quaint and interesting picture. Our 
readers will be particularly struck with the versatile dramatic club which 
is able to present in one evening four plays, embracing such a variety of 
moral teaching. There will probably be no Christmas this year at Boone. 
Wuchang, the storm centre of the revolution, is now a fortress bearing 
marks of fire and blood. The University halls are empty and silent; its stu- 
dents and teachers scattered. Everything awaits the decision of a tre- 
mendous issue—the dawn of a new day for reconstructed China—a day 
when, we confidently believe, our Christian opportunity will be greater and 


more wonderful than ever before. 


HRISTMAS, as everyone knows, 
comes but once a year, and 
there is much rejoicing on this 
festival all over the world. 

The older people are made glad by the 
thought that Christ, the Son of Man and 
no less the Son of God, came down from 
heaven some nineteen centuries ago to 
save man, sinful as he is, from the power 
of Satan and make him a child of God; 
while the young look eagerly forward to 
this festival when they will get some re- 
membrance from Santa Claus in the 
shape of presents, such as toys and 
sweets or candies. 

The students in Boone are reminded 
of the fact and significance of the com- 
ing of Jesus, some nineteen hundred 
years ago, in a manger in Bethlehem. 
Christmas gives an occasion to the stu- 
dents whereby to exhibit their talents 
and skill in the making of the hundred 
and one plans to have a pleasant and en- 
joyable time on this festival. According 
to the traditions of the university, the 
students did justice to the occasion and 
credit to themselves and everyone there 
and everywhere, and Christmas cards 
brought the greetings of the season to 
one and all, 


Christmas Services 


_ On Christmas Eve at 5 p.m. was the 
English carol service for Boone; at 8 
p.M., a Chinese carol service for St. 
Hilda’s; at midnight a service with Holy 
Communion. 
The services of Christmas Day were: 
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7:30 a.M., Holy Communion (Chinese) ; 
8:30 a.m., Holy Communion (English) ; 
10:00 a.M., morning service for Boone; 
11:30 a.M., morning service for St. 
Hilda’s; 5:30 p.M., evening service for 
St. Hilda’s; 6:30 P.m., evening service 
for Boone, 

The church is in a central spot of our 
mission compound. It is the centre of 
our work and the crown of all our efforts. 
It is one of the most beautiful and clean 
—if not the most beautiful and clean— 
place of worship in the Hankow district, 
and it is held up before the students, the 
future leaders of China in all walks of 
life, as an ideal for them to strive at. 
It is also put before them as the sacred 
and holy place where they can get their 
inspiration and moral power and courage 
to work according to the ideal set be- 
fore them, either by themselves or by 
their superiors. When the students in 
Boone numbered somewhere like a score 
and a half, and the girls of St. Hilda’s 
could be counted on one’s fingers, the 
space in the church was ample, and the __ 
accommodation more than sufficient. 
Now the number of students in Boone 
is ten times as many as it was a decade 
ago; had it not been for the ingenious 
arrangements there could hardly have 
been sufficient seats for the students of 
Boone alone. All the services, as it will 
be seen from the above schedule, must 
be held twice—once for Boone and once 
for St. Hilda’s and the people who live 
in the neighborhood, because there is not 
room for all, This is a great tax upon 
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the clergy here, and the science of econ- 
omy should be put into application in 
this matter. The labor saved and the 
time economized can be turned into 
other channels, where work of a useful 
nature can be done. In a year or two, 
the chapel will not be large enough to 
hold even the students of Boone. It 
must be enlarged or rebuilt, sooner or 
later. 

We have now our Ingle Hall, and we 
have acquired also the women’s hos- 
pital; in short, we have prospered and 
extended in more ways and aspects than 
one. But in all these years the church 
has remained the same, as regards its 
size. Should not something be done to 
show to the students that all these meth- 
ods of work concentrate in one point, the 
church, which is the soul of our work 
here? No truer present would be more 
welcome and acceptable at this happy 
season than the gift of a church, whereby 
the students of Boone, the girls of St. 
Hilda’s and the many Christians whose 
homes are in the vicinity of the univer- 
sity can worship God, our Heavenly 
Father, together. The young men here 
receive a very good intellectual as well 
as moral education, and while big and 
spacious buildings are provided for their 
school work, it is an unwise policy to 
crowd them in the place of worship. 

Considering the importance and urg- 
ency of a larger church for the univer- 
sity, the writer may be pardoned for his 
excursion into a subject not closely con- 
nected with the services held on Christ- 
mas Day. The church was very beauti- 
fully decorated with wreaths of ever- 
greens; tasteful Chinese scrolls of many 
colors added much to the artistic appear- 
ance of the house of worship, and stars, 
triangles, crosses, ete., which were also 
made of evergreens, could be seen in 
many quarters. 

- According to the customs of our pre- 
decesssors, an English carol service was 
held on Christmas Eve at 5 p.m. Many 
friends attended, and the music was 
melodiously rendered. It was a beauti- 
ful service, and all the students sang 
heartily. The girls of St. Hilda’s had 
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their service at 8 p.m. The midnight 
service, with a celebration of the Holy 
Communion, was largely attended, and 
some seventy people joined in the par- 
taking of the Lord’s Supper. At the 
morning service on Christmas Day, for 
Boone, the Rev. James Tsang preached 
a fine Christmas sermon, and _ the 
preacher at the service for the girls of 
St. Hilda’s School was the Rev. L. B. 
Ridgely. 

The teachers and students were enter- 
tained at a Christmas dinner by the uni- 
versity at 11:30 a.m., and the feast was 
accompanied by jokes, and long and loud 
conversation. The students did justice 
to the many courses laid before them, 
and it was indeed a happy and pleasant 
time to them, 


Christmas Social Meetings 


Christmas Eve gave the students an 
opportunity to have a social gathering; 
even the bookworms could not indulge 
in their books, as they were so allured 
by these meetings. There were class 


meetings; in some cases, students from 


certain localities had their own separate 
social time; and, in some cases, good 
friends met together and had their own 
pleasant gathering. Refreshments were 
the indispensable item on every pro- 
gramme. The different class-rooms were 
transformed in less than twelve hours 
into reception halls fit to welcome a 
great personage, and all the work was 
done by the students themselves. They 
got up their own programme; they had 
much fun, many songs, some speeches 
and plenty of cakes, Christmas pudding 
and fruits. 

The “small kids” of the first form had 
a recitation, which they proudly called 
an English play, followed by refresh- 
ments, while the students of the second 
form had a Chinese play of their own 
manufacture, also followed by refresh- 
ments. The third form had a social 
gathering made up of songs, speeches in 
Chinese and English, and refreshments. 
The fourth form gave an English play, © 
“John Endicott,” by Longfellow, The 
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medical students: had a speech-meeting 
with refreshments; and the other gath- 
erings were also characterized by refresh- 
ments and songs, and by the phonograph, 

On the Monday after Christmas the 
Boone Dramatic Club (Chinese) gave 
four plays to an audience of more than 
a thousand spectators. The spacious 
dining-room in Ingle Hall was crowded, 
and two or three hundred people had to 
peep or see through the windows, when 
no more could be admitted. Had it not 
been for a counter-attraction in St. 
Hilda’s—the presentation of “Cinder- 
ella” by the young ladies—the audience 
would have been still greater. 

You will want to know what these 
plays were like. The first was some- 
thing like rewarding evil with good and 
kindness. An official, who had two sons 
in Tientsin, died somewhere in Yunan. 
It was a troublous time; a time of re- 
volt. The second son, who went to es- 
cort his father’s coffin to his native place, 
did not appear for several months, and 
the wife of the first son, or elder brother, 
suggested that his wife should be sold so 
as to get some money. Her husband, 
being henpecked, was obliged to carry 
out her decree, though reluctantly. In- 
stead of having her hope realized, the 
“buyer,” by mistake, took her away by 
force. After some time, the second son 
returned, and there was a reunion of the 
family. The father-in-law of the second 
son was the general in charge of the 
forces fighting against the rebels. 
Through the intercession of the second 
son, his brother and sister-in-law were 
not only not killed, but given 300 taels 
of silver to lead a new life. 

In the second play the danger of 
spending one’s time leisurely and for no 
purpose was presented. A rich man had 
two sons who were very fond of theatri- 
cals. On account of the severity and 
stern discipline of the father, they went 
to the woods to indulge in amateur 
plays. One day they were kidnapped by 
a party of thieves and sold to a manager 
of a theatre. The cruel treatment made 
them cry and repent. After some days 
they were found and ransomed by their 
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father, and then they became good boys 
and afterwards good men. 

In the third play it was shown that the 
man who did not attend to his duty 
would be punished in the end. Two 
brothers, who were fond of theatricals, 
had a quarrel over a valuable and an- 
cient musical instrument. They could 
not settle the matter between themselves, 
and so they went to law. The official, 
who was also exceedingly fond of plays, 
instead of settling the case for them, in- 
vited them to his drawing-room and 
there the three had a good and pleasant 
time in singing selections from Chinese 
plays. This was at last reported to his 
superior officials, and he was in the end 
cashiered by Imperial decree. 

The fourth play showed the folly of 
fortune-telling. A lady, whose husband 
had been doing business in a far place 
for many years, called in a fortune-teller 
and inquired of him whether her hus- 
band was still alive, as in those days, be- 
fore the railway and steamship and tele- 
graph, communication was exceedingly 
hard and rare. Just at the time when 
the fortune-teller was telling the sad 
news of her husband’s death (according 
to the eight characters and horoscope), 
the good man of the family returned, and 
was surprised to hear of his own death. 
The fortune-teller, instead of receiving 
his fee, was frightened out of his wits, 
and had to run for his life. He was given 
a good scolding, and worse than that, a 
present of several “boxes” on the ear and 
blows elsewhere. Thus it was shown that 
fortune-telling was folly. 

It need not be said that all the actors 
and actresses did their parts well, and. 
themselves great credit; long and many 
were the applauses and clappings of 
hands. Each play, while giving the 
spectators some fun, much pleasure, and 
a great deal of enjoyment, contained a 
lesson for them. It would be worth 
while if all the people would spend some 
time and ponder on these serious sub- 
jects presented in a comical way. We 
had a really happy holiday, and we hope 
and believe our readers also have had a 
very merry Christmas, 


DELEGATES AT THE COUNCIL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SEWANEBE, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


FIVE DEPARTMENT COUNCILS 


The First, at Portland 


HE third Council of the Depart- 
ment of New England met in 
Portland, Me. on Tuesday 

. and Wednesday, October 24th 
and 25th. All of the sessions were held 
_ in the Cathedral Hall, which had been 
especially arranged for the occasion. 
The Bishop of Maine and a very efficient 
laymen’s committee had charge of hospi- 
tality, which was most generous and did 
much toward making the council a suc- 
cess, - 

After the report of the Department 
Secretary, the Rev. William E. Gardner, 
and the business of the council, the sub- 
ject of “What the Department of New 
England Has Done for General Mis- 
sions” was discussed by representatives 
of the various dioceses. Later in the 
council extended consideration was given 
to the Forward Movement and _ the 
methods of stimulating interest and in- 
creasing offerings in the First Depart- 
ment. The third subject before the coun- 
cil was, “Conditions Peculiar to New 
England.” Under this, rural work and 
the missionary appeal required by col- 
leges and schools were discussed in de- 
tail. 

A mass meeting in the cathedral the 
first evening of the convention, and a 
dinner to the delegates by the members 
of the Church Club of the diocese the 
second evening, were two of the most suc- 
cessful features of the council. 


The four following subjects were as- 
signed to committees to report at the 
next council: (1) “A Student Secretary 
to Give His Time to the Schools and 
Colleges of New England”; (2) “A Uni- 
form Missionary Canon to be Recom- 
mended to the Various Dioceses of the 
Department for Adoption”; (3) “The 
Consideration of the Advisability of Re- 
questing the Board to Make the Appor- 
tionment in Gross to the Department 
Rather than Separately to the Dioceses” ; 


and (4) “A Committee on Formulating 


a Method of Procedure to Expedite the 
Business of the Council.” 

In response to the cordial invitation of 
the Bishop of Rhode Island, the next 
council will be in Providence, in Octo- 
ber, 1912. 


The Second, at Newark 


HE opening session of the Mission- 
ary Council of the Second Depart- 
ment was held at Trinity Church, New- 
ark, on the evening of October 24th. 
Addresses were made by the bishops of 
Long Island, Central New York and 
Oklahoma on the various phases of mis- 
sion work. The closing address was by 
Bishop Lloyd, president of the Board, 
on the Church’s need in the world field. 
Two days of business and conference 
followed. The reports from the several 
dioceses of the department showed a 
gratifying increase in missionary interest 
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and gifts. The Bishop of Long Island was 
re-elected president of the council, and 
the invitation to meet next year in Buf- 
falo was accepted. It was also voted to 
ask each diocese to send to the next Mis- 
sionary Council one representative of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and one of the Board 
of Religious Education, and it- was de- 
cided to petition the next General Con- 
vention to amend the canon so that both 
these organizations may be represented 
in the Missionary Councils, 

Among the subjects considered at the 
conference sessions were: Work in small 
missions; organization of a parish for 
world-wide service; the duty of the 
Church to the Colored people; the train- 
ing of the new generation in mission- 
ary interest, and the condition and op- 
portunities of the Church in Japan. 

The evening of October 25th was 
marked by a dinner at which the 
Diocesan Men’s Club of Newark enter- 
tained the delegates and speakers; 300 
men were present. Four stirring ad- 
dresses on mission work were made, and 
interest and enthusiasm abounded. 

The council closed on the evening of 
October 26th, with a meeting when 1,500 
people completely filled a public hall. Mr. 
King, Treasurer of the Board, Mr. Tal- 
cott Williams, and Bishop Partridge, of 
Kansas City, were the speakers. The ad- 
dresses were of a high order and fitly 
closed the sessions of a most successful 
missionary council. 


The Third, at Baltimore 


HE Missionary Council of the 
Third Department — embracing 
twelve dioceses and including the states of 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia—met in Balti- 
more, November 8th and 9th. Never be- 
fore in the history of the department has 
there been so fine an attendance and such 
an encouraging exhibition of interest and 
enthusiasm. Nine of the bishops of the de- 
partment were present, and there were ex- 
cellent delegations from all the dioceses. 
A department meeting of the Woman’s 
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Auxiliary followed immediately after the 
Council and brought out a splendid gath- 
ering of interested workers. 

The opening service was a quiet cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion in St. 
Paul’s Church, at ten o’clock, with an 
address by the Bishop of Maryland. The 
sessions of the first day were in St. Paul’s 
Parish House; those of the second day 
in McCoy Hall, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, where also the public meeting of 
Wednesday night was held, with ad- 
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dresses on “The Claims of the Non- 
Christian World,” by the Bishop of Beth- 
lehem, Bishop-elect Tucker, of Japan, 
and the Rev. Dr. Alsop. The interest in 
the sessions was wonderfully well sus- 
tained, particularly in view of the very 
crowded programme, which not only 
made discussion absolutely impossible, 
but compelled the strict limiting of — 
papers and speeches—and even a three 
over for next year. 

Bishop Suffragan Garland, ae former 
secretary of the department, presided at 
the business meetings and reported an 
increase in contributions from the de- 
partment over last year of $50,000, or 40 
per cent. of the whole increase reported 
by the Board. The chief matters trans- — 
acted were the election of a department 
secretary and of a representative on the — 
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Board of Missions. For the former posi- 
tion the Council chose Canon G. OC. F. 
Bratenahl, of the Washington Cathedral. 
The election was made unanimous, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Board of Mis- 
sions. As department representative of 
the Board, to fill the unexpired term of 
Dr. Eccleston, the Rev. E. T. Helfenstein 
was chosen, after several ballots had 
been taken. It was voted to meet next 
year in Norfolk, Va. 

Taken as a whole, this Council meet- 
ing was full of promise. It was the first 
time that so long a session and so thor- 
ough a programme had been attempted. 
The large and representative attendance 
inspires the belief that the department is 
keenly alive to the importance of the 
work for which the Council stands and 
that even better things may be done next 
year. 

The hospitality of the people of Bal- 
timore was in keeping with the reputa- 
tion of that always hospitable city, and 
the members of the Council dispersed 
with deep appreciation of what had been 
done for them by the Churchmen of 
Maryland in general, and the city of Bal- 
timore in particular. 


The Fourth, at Knoxville 


HE Council of Sewanee—as_ the 
Fourth Department Council is 
officially to be called—met at St. John’s 
Church, Knoxville, on November 15th 
and 16th, 

A dinner on the night of November 
14th preceded the formal and ecclesiasti- 
cal opening. At this dinner about two 
hundred listened with interest to 
speeches by Mr. E. P. Bailey, of 
‘Chicago, Bishop Nelson, of Atlanta, the 
Rev. H. J. Mikell, of Nashville, and the 
Hon. John P. Thomas, Jr., of Co- 
lumbia, S. C. The Bishop of Tennessee 
acted as chairman. 

At half past seven the next morning 
the Holy Communion was celebrated in 
St. John’s Church, and at ten o’clock the 
chairman called the council to order. 
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The programme which had _ been 
printed, when presented for formal adop- 
tion, was objected to, because the large 
number of set speeches would leave no 
time for conference and debate. It was 
finally decided to approve the  pro- 
gramme, but limit the speeches to twenty 
minutes. 

Four topics were arranged for—one 
for each morning and one for each after- 
noon, with three speeches on each: 
(1) “The Chureh’s Work in the South- 
ern Mountains,” (2) “The Church’s 
Work in Fields Abroad,” (3) “How to 
Organize a Parish for Efficient Mission- 
ary Support,” (4) “The Church and the 
Negro.” 

Owing to the inability of the speakers 
to confine their addresses to twenty 
minutes, the programme got far behind 
schedule time before the close of the 
first day. It is a point seriously to be 
considered whether men go to these coun- 
cils to hear formal addresses or for an 
open chance to discuss living problems. 

At the evening services on November 
15th and 16th, addresses were made by 
the Bishop of Georgia on “The Church’s 
Advance from Jerusalem to Wuhu,” by 
the Bishop of Kentucky on “The Chang- 
ing Emphasis in the Unchanging Mes- 
sage,” by the Rev. R. S. Coupland, of 
New Orleans, on “The Fulfilment of Our 
Lord’s Commission the Church’s Pri- 
mary Responsibility,” and by Bishop 
Lloyd on “What the Church Abroad Ex- 
pects from the Church at Home.” 

The Rev. Mr. Hayakawa, of Osaka, at- 
tended the council, and after telling of 
the needs in Japan had his heart made 
glad by pledges to the extent of $700 for 
his own work. 

The Board was represented by Bishop 
Lloyd, the Rev. Arthur R. Gray and the 
Rev. R. W. Patton, the Department 
Secretary. A new feature was the dis- 
play made of all missionary literature on 
tables at the back of the church, so that 
those attending the council could see for 
themselves what material the Church 
has to offer students of the missionary 
problem. ciate Migr arct 
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The Knoxville Church people are to be 
congratulated on the way in which this 
large gathering was housed and cared 
for, and their hospitality seemed to know 
no bounds. To them all of those who at- 
tended feel deeply grateful. 


The Highth, at Sacramento 


HE Council of Department VIIL., 
held in Sacramento October 26th- 
29th, was attended by a large and 
representative body of bishops, clergy- 
men and laymen who came from 
districts and dioceses as widely sep- 


THE REV. GEORGE C. HUNTING 


arated as Alaska and Los Angeles, 
Utah and Honolulu. On the evening 
of October 26th, the Bishop of Ore- 
gon, by means of lantern slides, told 
to several hundred people the story of the 
beginning and development of the 
Church in this country. The opening 
service was held the next morning in St. 
Paul’s Church. Bishop Moreland heartily 
welcomed the Council to, his see city, and 


Five Department Councils 


Bishop Nichols preached a stimulating 
sermon on “The Department Vision for 
the Coming Year.” 

The report of the retiring Department 
Secretary, Bishop Sanford, showed that 
since the formal adoption of the depart- 
mental system offerings for general mis- 
sions from the congregations of Depart- 
ment VIII. had increased from $12,100 
to $20,800. The annual average gift for 
each communicant had risen from 32 
cents to 50 cents. 

The business sessions of the council 
were full of interest and dealt with a 
number of important matters. After a 
spirited contest, the Rev. George C. 
Hunting, of Ely, Nev., was elected 
Department Secretary, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board of Missions. Al- 
though originally from the East, all of 
Mr. Hunting’s ministerial life has been 
spent in Department VIII. 

The council requested the Board of 
Missions to print a monthly statement of 
appropriations as well as of apportion- 
ments, and to add to the Executive Com- 
mittee a representation from each de- 
partment when annual appropriations 
are being considered. A committee was 
appointed to investigate the practicabil- 
ity of having the Board of Missions ap- ~ 
propriate in bulk to the department, 
leaving it to the departmental authorities 
to distribute the amount among the dio- 
ceses and districts. Another committee 
was charged with the duty of securing 
recruits for the missionary staff from 
local parishes and eastern dioceses. 

The conference sessions were on a 
high plane, but the programme was so _ 
crowded with excellent speeches that 
there was no time for real discussion 
from the floor. The deputation from the 
Board of Missions, Mr. W. R. Stirling, 
of Chicago, and Mr. John W. Wood, of 
New York, was warmly received and fre- 
quently called upon for addresses and 
suggestions. 

The council meets in Los Angeles in 
October, 1919, : aa 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Rev. Arthur R. Gray, Secretary 


Psi ef. BARES 
Labors,” by M. A. De Wolfe 

Howe, and published by the 
Sturgis & Walton Co., is now 

out. Those who are on the lookout for 
more collateral material to go with “The 
Conquest of the Continent” course can- 
not do better than to read this life of 


the great and saintly Bishop of South 
Dakota. 


“Life and 


* * 
* 


PEAKING of collateral reading, the 
Educational Secretary has, along 
with the assignments for normal classes 
as used by him, published a bibliography 
for the Conquest course, which will 
gladly be sent upon application. 


* * 
* 


F there were ever any doubts as to 
the success of this year’s course, 
they are set at rest by the fact that, al- 
though the academic year is yet young, 
4,250 copies have been sold, and not only 
has the sale been enormous, but from all 
sides we receive most gratifying ac- 
counts of the way in which the book 
has been appreciated. And lastly, those 
who look at it from the technical study- 
class point of view will be glad to know 
that in classes it has been found to be 
most acceptable, and though not ideal— 


there never has been an ideal text-book 


—it has proven itself to be quite adapt- 
able to the “assignment” and “discus- 
sion” method of treatment. 


* * 
* 


T would greatly relieve matters, and 
prevent disappointments, if those or- 
dering books from this department did 
so well in advance of the date for which 
they are needed. We must handle or- 
ders in the order which they are re- 
ceived, and when they come in at the 
rate of forty or fifty a day it can well be 
seen that a request for delivery “before 


Monday,” or a “Please let me have them 
to-morrow,” cannot be complied with— 


to our own disappointment and that of 
the orderer. 


* 
* 


N important event in the educational 
world is the promised appearance 
in January of the first number of The 
International Review of Missions. This 
quarterly is to be published by the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the Edinburgh 
Conference, and is therefore issued with 
the prestige of that wonderful gathering 
behind it. Its publication will be an 
event in the mission study world, and it 
will be a great addition to missionary 
literature. The editor, J. H. Oldham, 
promises good material for the first 
number. Articles by John R. Mott, the 
Right Hon. James Bryce and Dr. War- 
neck head the list, and it 1s good to see 
that it will likewise contain reviews of 
books, of recent periodicals, and a 
bibliography. Those who wish to keep 
up with the sccientific study of the mis- 
sionary problem can hardly do without 
this new quarterly. It can be ordered 
from the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. — 
* * 
* ge 


N this connection, a word must be 
added, for those who have never be- 
come acquainted with missionary litera- 
ture, about the S. P. G’s quarterly, 
The East and the West. It is a publi- 
cation of exceptional value, and is to be 
recommended without hesitation. It can 
be ordered through your local bookseller 
or direct from the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, Tufton 
Street, Westminster, London. 


* ® 
* 


HE Educational Secretary will visit 
a number of dioceses in the South © 


and West during the months of January 
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and February. His purpose is twofold: 
(1) To get acquainted with educational 
leaders in different parts of the country; 
to understand their problems; to consult 
with them; and (2) to establish, as far 
as possible in each diocese, a diocesan 
educational secretary, through whom, in 
the course of time, most of the routine 
business of this department can be car- 
ried on,—a man in each diocese, who can 
help and advise and promote the educa- 
tional campaign, assisted by the educa- 
tional leaders in the Auxiliary is the 
end toward which we shall work. The 
schedule as now arranged for the Secre- 
tary’s trip is as follows: 

Austin, Tex., January 17th-19th; Okla- 
homa City, January 2Ist-23d; Topeka, 
Kan., January 24th-26th; Salina, Kan., 
January 27th-29th; Denver, Col., Janu- 
ary 3lst-February 4th; Albuquerque, 
N. M., February 6th-7th; Phoenix, Ariz., 
February 8th-Ilth; Los Angeles, Cal., 
February 12th-l6th; San Francisco, Cal., 
February 17th-22d; Portland, Ore., Feb- 
ruary 23d-26th; Seattle, Wash., February 
27th-29th. 


Things Done and to Be Done 


LEADER in the Diocese of Mary- 

land makes the following sugges- 

tion, which the Educational Secretary 

cordially commends to the consideration 
of mission study class leaders: 

“T think our study class will be a 
most interesting and interested one. I 
have just finished reading the books of 
the course—last of all, ‘An Officer of 
the Line’-—and I would make a sugges- 
tion to all leaders of study classes. 
Would it be possible to work up the 
interest of the classes, and at the last 
meeting get them to bring a thank-offer- 
ing for the benefit that each has derived 
from the course? These offerings all to 
be put together and used as a gift to 
the hospital of the Oneida Mission, in 
memory of Solomon Stevens Burleson, 
who has taught us so much by his life, 
and to whose son we are indebted for 
our delightful and inspiring text-book. 
If all the study classes this winter give 
together, surely the gift next spring 
might be enough to be of some help to 
the Oneidas, and in a small way worthy —_ 
of that beautiful life.” 


THINGS DONE AND TO BE DONE 


By the Reverend G. A. McGuire, Field Agent 3 


EGINNING its sixth annual 
term, The American Church In- 
stitute for Negroes gratefully 
acknowledges the sympathetic 

consideration and financial assistance 
which, even in the period of its infancy, 
it has received not only from the clergy 
and laity of the Church, but from friends 
of the Negro beyond our own ecclesiasti- 
eal borders. There are many indications 
of increasing confidence in its usefulness. 
The work which it has already ac- 
complished is a justification of the wis- 
dom of the Board of Missions in creating 
this organization as its authorized aux- 
iliary and agency for securing and trans- 
mitting financial support to the schools 
maintained for the training of Southern 
Negro youth, for placing their adminis- 
tration upon an economic and business- 
like basis, and for promoting a wider 


knowledge of the Church’s educational 
efforts on behalf of a backward race. ‘3 
The Institute has long since passed its 
experimental stage and may well be re- 
garded as a necessity, both to the schools 
under its supervision and the Board of 
Missions. which it serves. St. Paul’s 
Normal - and Industrial School in 
Lawrenceville, Bishop Payne Divinity- 
school in Petersburg, and St. Augustine’s 
Normal and Collegiate School in 
Raleigh, as well as the other three less 
known schools, have, through the influ- — 
ence of the Institute, secured increased 
contributions, better equipment, more 
efficient scholastic and technical instruc- 
tion, stronger and more suitable cur- 
ricula and—what is by no means the 
least important—improved methods in 
their business management. 


But these schools of the Institute are 


Things Done and to Be Done 


appealing to Churchmen and others on 
even higher ground than the concrete ex- 
hibit just outlined, which cannot be re- 
corded by mere figures and _ statistics. 
Other institutes maintained for the 
Negro youth of the South may show a 
greater enrolment, a larger number of 
buildings, a more numerous faculty, and 
a more rapidly increasing endowment 
fund, but none can excel our own Insti- 
tute in the permanent transformation 
which its schools and instructors make in 
the lives of the boys and girls who are 
brought within their sphere of influence. 

In training Negro youth for life our 
aim is more than to give them a trade, 
or a knowledge of books. Character- 
building is the ultimate aim, whether in 
the class-room, the chapel, the trades- 
room or the domestic science hall. De- 
portment, self-respect, decency, persever- 
ance and thoroughness are inculcated 
and demanded of pupils, as much as— 
and possibly more than—manual labor 
and mental work. 

To this policy more than anything 
else is due the fact that out of nearly 
two thousand graduates and former stu- 
dents of St. Paul’s School, not one, to 
our knowledge, has been found guilty of 
crime; in it is discovered the reason for 
the high compliment paid to the library 
at St. Augustine’s by the president of 
the Librarians’ Association of North 
Carolina, when he describes it as the best- 
managed school library in the state, and 
also for the statement of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in the same 
state, that the graduates of St. Augus- 
tine’s School are among the best-trained 
teachers in his jurisdiction. And if I 
mistake not, this is what alone accounts 
for the application of two large and 
fairly well supported undenominational 
normal and industrial schools in Georgia 
and Mississippi for admission into the 
American Church Institute. 

To make Episcopalians is not the first 
purpose of our schools, even though they 
are supported and administered by the 
Church. It is rather to contribute our 
share in preparing the rising generation 
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of Negroes to discover themselves and 
their possibilities, to find their real and 
necessary place in our civie and indus- 
trial life, and to make their racial con- 
tribution to the moral safety and prog- 
ress of our Christian civilization. 
With such a lofty purpose the Insti- 
tute feels that in entering upon its pres- 
ent year of service it is justified in its 
efforts to increase materially its clientéle, 
and to commend to the favorable con- 
sideration of our rectors the desire of its 
president, Bishop Greer, to obtain hear- 
ings for the agents. The bishop is in- 
tensely interested in this department of 
our Negro work, and conceives the Insti- 
tute to be the Church’s most important 
missionary agency in the South. In this 
view he has the hearty concurrence of 
Dr. Dillard, member of the Board of 
Missions, trustee of the Institute, and 
president of the Jeannes Fund. On 
sufficient notice one of the Southern 
bishops can be secured; and the Rev. 
Samuel H. Bishop, General Agent, and 
the writer will be glad and grateful for 
opportunities to present the work. 


1 


HE annual report of the American 
Church Institute for Negroes, 
covering its fifth year, 1910-11, has re- 
cently appeared. It is a striking presen- 
tation of the value and effectiveness of 
our educational work among the Negroes 
of the-South, and its many illustrations 
add to the vividness of its appeal. It is 
the hope of the Institute that the plea 
contained in this report will not only be 
effective, in the maintenance of the work 
which is already being carried on under 
its supervision, but that something even 
more in keeping with the Church’s re- 
sponsibility and opportunity may be done 
to meet the need of the 1,500,000 Negro 
children and youth who are still without 
schools, 

Copies of this report may be had on 
application to the General Agent, the 
Rev. Samuel H. Bishop, 416 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


HE election of Professor Rhine- 
lander as Bishop Ooadjutor of 
Pennsylvania deprived the Cambridge 
Theological School of its Professor of 
Missions. Instead of filling the chair 
this year it is proposed to have lectures 
bya number of experts; and the first 
series is being taken by the Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Gardner, Secretary of the De- 
partment of New England, consisting of 
a series of six lectures, beginning with 
November 14th, and on the following 
subjects: “The Principles of Missionary 
Leadership,” “The Church, the Board of 
Missions and the Parish,” “Training the 
Missionary Spirit,” “The Rector and 
the Women of the Parish,” “The Rec- 
tor and the Men of the Parish,” “The 
Missionary Atmosphere of the Parish.” 
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A letter from Bishop Brent, written from the 
Philippine Islands under date of September 
23d, 1911, contains the following para- 
graph: 

E have purchased on our own re- 
sponsibility the land immediately 

adjacent to the University Hospital, se- 
curing it at its assessed value, 1,523.40 
sq. meters for $4,900. As some land 
near by was sold recently at $6 a meter 
we think we have made a good bargain, 
aS we are paying but $3.22 a sq. 
meter. This will clear away the nipa 
shacks which are in dangerous proximity 
to the hospital, besides giving us a front 
on another street. We have money in 
hand which can be used for the purpose, 
so that I shall not need to make any ap- 
peal to the Board for help. The addi- 
tion to the nurses’ house is almost com- 
pleted and work has been begun on the 
piazzas for the hospital. 
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The Secretary of Department VII. writes: 
HERE are only about one thousand 
five hundred subscribers to Tue 
Sprit or Missions in this department. 


I am hoping to double this during this 
year. 
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HE Alaskan Churchman Kalendar 
for 1912 has been issued and is 
even more attractive than those of for- 
mer years, Each page, in addition to its 
excellent monthly calendar, contains a 
striking picture of some phase of mission 
work in Alaska. These calendars would 
make admirable Christmas or New 
Year’s gifts. All receipts beyond ex- 
penses are given to Bishop Rowe for use 
at his discretion. 

The cost of the calendars is 50 
cents, and they may be obtained by ad- 
dressing The Alaskan Churchman, Box 
6, Haverford, Pa. 
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HE fourth annual meeting of the 
Medical Missionary Conference, 
held under the auspices of the American 
Medical Missionary Board, will be held 
at the Sanitarium in Battle Creek, 
Mich., January 2d to 5th, inclusive. The 
Rev. Lemuel C. Barnes, Field Secretary 
of the Baptist Home Mission Board, is 
to preside over the conference, and the 
attendance of several prominent mission 
workers is already assured. The Battle 
Creek Sanitarium offers free entertain- 
ment for one week to all the missionaries 
who attend the meeting, and the invita- 
tion is to all evangelical missionaries re- 
gardless of denomination. Inquiries may 
be addressed to Geo. OC. Tenny, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
|| 


We paraphrase the following from a much 
longer account of the Asama disaster in the 
Japan Advertiser of August 18th, 1911: 


HEN the story of the Asama dis- 
aster is told and retold in years to 

come there will be one man’s action in 
connection with it which will always 
stand out prominently—that of Dr. 
Morris, the physician-in-charge of St. 


Luke’s Hospital at Shanghai. He proved — 


a hero in sticking to his post of duty, 
caring for a wounded man when the 


stones from the crater were falling in 
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every direction around him. It was about 
half past four in the morning that the 
party reached the summit, and most of 
the members were gazing down into the 
depths of the voleano. Suddenly an ex- 
plosion came, red and white-hot stones 
being hurled upward through a cloud of 
black smoke. No one could remem- 
ber exactly what happened, for they 
all ran for safety. Hearing his name 
called, Dr. Morris retraced his steps and 
found Mr. Hail, a missionary of the 
Presbyterian -Board, dreadfully hurt. 
Both legs were broken, the bone of one 
protruding from the skin. Dr. Morris 
was soon joined by the Rev. Hubard 
Lloyd, who, despite his own injuries, re- 
mained to share the vigil by the dying 
man. To add to the horror of the situa- 
tion a second explosion occurred, some 
of the stones falling within a short 
distance of the little group. It seemed 
ages before some coolies came by, when, 
slowly and with great difficulty, the 
wounded man was moved almost inch by 
inch, until partial shelter was reached in 
the old crater. .Here they found another 
victim of the explosion, Mr. Detweiler, 
so badly hurt that he could not move. 

A third explosion took place and the 
little party started again; this time with 
both wounded men. Before they had 
gone far down the mountain Dr. Morris 
found that Mr. Hail could go no further. 
Mr. Lloyd’s strength was exhausted and 
he went on with the coolies who were 
carrying Mr. Detweiler, leaving Dr. 
Morris alone with Mr. Hail, who was fast 
sinking from shock and loss of blood. 
‘Just before midnight he died. Clouds 
had come up and mist was sweeping over 
the mountain. After a time Dr. Morris 
covered the body and started down to 
find help, but lost his way in the fog and 
wandered around for several hours. 
After what seemed like an eternity, he 
reached the rest house at the foot of the 
mountain. A correspondent in Japan 
says: “When the story of Asama is told 
the name of Dr. Morris will be most 
prominent, for he proved himself a hero 
in the face of death, which lurked for 
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him at any moment in the molten stones 
from the crater.” 
{ 


HE wise building of churches in the 
small towns of a growing country 
constitutes one of the best services a 
missionary can render. The American 
Church Building Fund exists to encour- 
age and assist such ventures. Its secre- 
tary recently received the accompanying 
picture from the Rev. Dr. King, General 
Missionary of Olympia, together with 
an account of the dedication of this 
sightly little church on the Pacific coast. 
It is situated at Elma, a town which in 
the East would be ranked as a small vil- 
lage, but which in a more sparsely settled 
country has an importance quite out of 
proportion to its numbers. The church 
proper is 52 x 24 feet, and has in addi- 
tion three rooms; one for Guild and 


Sunday-school work, 20 x 20; a study, 
10 x 12, and a robing room of the same 
size. This seems an admirable equip- 
ment for the work of the Church in such 
a town, and argues excellent judgment 
on the part of the builder. 

This is the third church which the 
general missionary has erected of late, 
and he has thrown himself so eagerly 
into its construction that a considerable 
amount of the carpenter work was done 
by his own hands. To this is no doubt 
due this remarkable financial statement 
contained in his letter: “The work was 
finished at a cost of $1,537.06, and we 
have $12 on hand with the last bill paid; 
this, however, was made possible by the 
generous and prompt help received from 


the American Church Building Fund.” 


OUR LETTER BOX 


Intimate and Informal Messages from the Field 


The Rev. Dudley Tyng, who, according to the 
last report, was remaining with the Rev. 
Robert E. Wood in the embattled city of 
Wuchang, writing shortly before the out- 
break of the revolution, speaks thus of an- 
other mission field: 

SPENT the summer in Japan this 
year, and it was most interesting to 

talk with my old friends, both foreign 
and Japanese. And Tokyo! Those last 
five letters spell the greatest Christian 
opportunity and challenge in Asia. For 
whatever Christian success is attained 
in Tokyo, Japan’s head and heart, will 
be reflected all over the greatest of the 
continents. We people here in China 
can feel that. I do especially, being in 
touch with Japanese, and with Chinese 
who are in touch with them. There is 
no question but that just now the 

Chinese hate and fear Japan—but they 

are zmitating her nevertheless. If Japan 

could be Christianized to-morrow it 

‘would reduce the enormous task of the 

evangelization of China by a third or a 

half. And whatever notable Christian 

success is scored in Japan will be re- 
flected all over the continent, from Con- 
stantinople to Calcutta, from Tokyo to 

Teheran. So my best wishes go out for 

the success of the projects for St. Paul’s, 

$200.000 seems a large sum for the 

Church to give; but it is a small sum. 

That $200,000 is no more than would be 

expended on a high school in a third- 

class city in America. Yet it means 

great things. For it will establish a 

first-class college in the greatest student 

centre in the world, where the great bat- 
tle of religions, that is to be one of the 
works of the present century, has already 
begun. One has only to glance through 
the translations in the Japan Mail to 
feel already the alignment of forces, the 
noise of armies and the shouting of the 


captains. A Christian Gibraltar planted — 


in Tokyo—that is what the successful 
carrying out of the plans for St. Paul’s 
means. Truly a great result for only 
$200,000! 
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Probably few of our readers ever heard that 
there are Indians in Virginia—that land of 
Pocahontas. The evidence of it is found in the 
following description of a visit to an Indian 
mission in Amherst County : 

FTER a long drive over a beautiful 
elevated country through the foot- 

hills of the Blue Ridge, we reached the 
little chapel, St. Paul’s, “built upon a 
rock,” with a background of mountains. 
Conveyances and horses were tied around 
and groups of men standing about, some 
of them fine-looking specimens of physi- 
cal manhood, yet showing a mixture of 
the blood of other races. Their stolid 
faces lit up when the missionary greeted 
them. 

We were met at the door of the chapel 
by Miss Cornelia Packard, daughter of 
the late Dr. Packard, of the Virginia 
Seminary, and sister of Miss Mary Pack- 
ard, of our Brazil mission. This con- 
secrated woman lives among these peo- 
ple, trying to teach and elevate them. 
Sunday-school was not over when we 
entered the chapel, and Miss Spencer, a 
highly educated teacher from the North, 
was instructing the school. This 
talented and trained worker resigned a 
position as instructor in a state normal 
to teach these long neglected people. 

A bright-looking young Indian woman 
played the little organ, and the men 
joined heartily in the singing. Very few 
can read, but those who could responded 
audibly to the service. The chapel is 
neatly finished on the interior, but needs 
chancel furniture to give it the churchly 
appearance and to enable the minister to 
properly conduct the service, a lectern 
being the only piece of chancel furniture. — 

After the services Miss Packard in- 
sisted that we should go home with her 
to partake of the dinner which she had 
prepared for us. So farther up in the 
mountains we went until we reached a 
log house of a story and a half, where 
she and Miss Spencer live. As we 
entered the low-pitched room and saw 
the pieces of antique furniture, relics of 
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the home of luxury which this faithful 
worker had left to do her Master’s 
work, my heart was stirred with com- 
punction that I should ever think any 
bodily comfort necessary for happiness. 
When we sat around the handsome old 
mahogany table, I thought of King 
Arthur’s Knights of the Table Round, 
that she was the true Galahad teaching 
a degraded people “high thought and 
amiable words and courtliness, and the 
desire of fame and love of truth, and all 
that makes a man,” not in word only, 
but by living among them and following 
the example of Him who said, “I am 
among you as Him who serveth.” 
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Miss Lizzie J. Woods, who made many friends 
during her recent furlough, writes from Fort 
Yukon, Alaska, October 12th, 1911: 


LEFT Boston July 26th and arrived 
here September 2d. Had delays in 
Seattle and Whitehorse and Dawson 
waiting for boats. I have been very 
busy ever since my return. I already 
have eight children in my family, one a 
baby of six weeks and his little sister of 
three years. 
white man whose Indian wife, a girl of 
Aighteen, died and left her baby only two 
weeks old. 

Our winter is unusually slow in com- 
ing this year. Much rain and very little 
snow or frost. ‘The archdeacon is here 
and well. So are Dr. and Mrs. Burke 
and baby. 

I don’t think we have anything to 
fear from the small-pox. Splendid pre- 
cautions were taken by the Canadian 
government, who sent up the Porcupine 
lumber to build a hospital and all kinds 
of supplies and necessaries. Our govern- 
ment also established a quarantine 
about three miles from here. We have 
not heard from the infected quarter for 
nearly a month, and wont now until the 
Porcupine freezes and it becomes safe 
to travel over the ice. The last reports 
were that they did not have a new case 
for over ten days. The man taking this 
mail has to walk to Circle, a distance of 
about one hundred miles, and carry the 
mail sack, 


They are children of a 
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Captain Arthur P. S. Hyde, who contributed 
the interesting article on “The Church in an 


Army Post,” which appeared in our Sep- 
tember issue, writes as follows: 
attention has been ealled to 


Y 

M the fact that statements con- 
tained in my article might be con- 
strued as a criticism against Chaplain 
E. P. Easterbrook of this artillery dis- 
trict. I want to state very positively 
that no criticism was intended. The 
chaplain and I are on terms of hearty 
accord in all matters except, naturally, 
Church doctrine, and it is very far from 
my desire or intention to say anything 
that will, in the slightest degree, reflect 
upon him. He is one of the few chap- 
lains who have been advanced to the 
rank of major after long and dis- 
tinguished service, which is in itself 
ample evidence of his high efficiency. 
Please give this letter as much promi- 
nence as you did my original article, in 
order that any injustice that may have 
been unintentionally done to Chaplain 
Easterbrook may be corrected. = 


1 


This letter, written September 11th, by the Rev. 
John W. Chapman, our missionary at An- 
vik, is interesting as illustrating some things 

_of which most of us are ignorant: (1) The 
extent of Mr. Chapman’s. work as a. priest 
and physician; (2) the fact that the winter 
in Anvik does not come much later than in 
New England; (3) that garden products are 
a large item in the economy of the mission: 
HAVE for some time promised my- 

self the pleasure of writing, but 
have met with various hindrances. The 
last was the necessity of going to 

“Tivinitif’s,” forty or fifty miles up the | 

Innoko, and something over a hundred 

miles from here. On this trip Thomas 

was my companion, and the pilot of the 
launch. We had some improvements— 

a small dynamo to furnish the spark, 

and a carburettor. We also had our 

Primus burners for cooking. We lived 

in great luxury on new potatoes and— 

silver salmon and other delicacies. 

This was my first summer trip on the 
Innoko. It is a pretty stream, about as 
wide as the Anvik at its mouth, and 
without much current. The water is 


clear. 
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There was a beautiful sunset, with 
low, green banks and willows that looked 
as though they had been planted, and 
purple and gold mountains behind it 
all. 

We found two families waiting for me 
to vaccinate them and baptize a baby. 
They said they could remember Alex- 
ander, so he was baptized by that name. 
Some say that “Divinitif’s” is forty miles 
from Hologochaket; others say fifty. At 
any rate, we ran down the next day in 
five hours and forty-five minutes. Then 
we came to the Chageluk Slough, and 
tried to get through to the Yukon, but 
trouble began, because the water had 
fallen several inches, and in many places 
we had to get out and pry the boat over 
bars that stopped the way. We were a 
whole day trying to get out, and at even- 
ing we came to the end, but it was too 
dark to try to get out to the Yukon, the 
entrance there being so shallow. So 
we were uncertain whether all our work 
had accomplished anything; but the next 
merning, at about five o’clock, a steam- 
boat came in, and we were told that we 
would have no trouble getting out. 
That was good news and we ate our 
breakfast in a cheerful frame of mind. 
We had no trouble, and at noon the next 
day we were at home. It was windy and 
rough on the Yukon, but our little boat 
was like a duck. I am very much pleased 
with her indeed. 

It was on Saturday that we reached 
home, and on Sunday there was a full 
congregation—some one counted twenty 
small children. Miss Jackson and Sis- 
ter Bertha spoke of their good behavior, 
and also of the good conduct of our 
school children. 

It seems to me that we are in very 
good condition indeed for a good winter’s 
work. We are having good weather for 
the crops, but rather too rainy for the 
hay. The leaves are very slow in turn- 
ing color and it is only during the past 
week that the red and yellow has ap- 
peared. So far, we have had only one 
light frost. 

This year we have a vine growing 
over the front porch, and it is filled with 
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yellow blossoms. It is the canary bird 
vine, which we saw so often in Dawson. 

Our yard is full of logs and lumber, 
as two men are building down at the 
trading-post, having had their goods 
landed there. Everybody is busy getting 
ready for winter. 


In October Mr. Chapman writes: 


HE past week has seen a series of 
drenching rains, but our cabbages 
and rutabagas were taken in on the 
30th of September, unharmed by the 
frost. We have had only one moderate- 
ly sharp frost, on the 15th of September. 
We have taken in about a ton and a 
half of vegetables—2,200 pounds of tur- 
nips, 200 pounds of rutabagas, 550 
pounds of potatoes, 50 pounds beets, 25 
pounds carrots, and about 150 pounds of 
cabbage. The chard was excellent. We 
have a good root cellar and another is 
being constructed. 

Everything goes on smoothly, and the 
schoolroom is quiet and busy. The pros- 
pects of the school are better than ever, 
and the character of our children is such 
that we feel a certain kind of assurance 
in taking in new pupils. One white 
man has left his little daughter here, 
and paid her expenses in advance. She 
and her younger sister have been 
brought up at Kaltag, the only children 
in a camp of men, teased and petted by 
all. She is a bright and pretty child, 
and is contented here, saying that she is 
going to have her sister come next year. 

School is just out and the youngsters 
are flocking down the path. The girls 
are waving their hands at Sister Bertha 
in her window and ealling out, “How 
do, Sister Bertha?” Half a dozen of the 
girls have scarlet woollen jackets, and 
the rest have clean gingham aprons and 
smooth hair. It looks very pretty. 

I do not think that we are in any spe- 
cial danger of small-pox, because nearly 
every one in these parts has been vac- 
cinated, and we have now a supply of 
vaccine sufficient for the rest of the 
Chageluk and Kosereffsky. I gave 


Father Lucchesi eighty points for their 


school. 


a ees 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Rev. William EF. Gardner, Editor 


(Address correspondence to the Editor, at 1 Joy Street, 


Boston, Mass.) 


TEN MISSIONARY STORIES THAT EVERY YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN SHOULD KNOW 


STORY NUMBER THREE 


Boniface 


Prace: Germany 
Time: About 750 
Cuaracters: Winfred, later called Boniface 
The People of Geismar 
Source: The First Christmas Tree (Van Dyke) 


$ | ‘HIS is the month of Christmas. 

We must have a_ missionary 

story that will be a Christmas 
story as well. The events of this story 
happened a long, long time ago and the 
people in the story lived in the dark 
woods of Germany. The name of the 
missionary who went to these people 
was Boniface. 

Boniface was born in Devonshire, 
England. As a boy he was called Win- 
fred. In those days it was the custom 
for the clergy to visit the homes of the 
people and instruct the children. On one 
of these visits Winfred was so impressed 
by the teaching he received that he de- 
termined to give his life to the service of 
Christ. He entered a monastery to be 
educated and later became a monk. 

From the travellers who stopped at 
his monastery he heard many stories of 
the wars among the savage tribes that 
lived in the forests of Germany. The 
ferocity of these people, their cruelty in 
war and their pagan customs of worship 
so impressed him that he left his mon- 
astery and travelled to Rome, and there 
received the command of the Pope to 


go to Germany and win those savage 
people to Christ. Crossing the Alps he 
plunged into the forests. Try to think 
of him in your imagination, working his 


#t % 
} = 4hs 


The above picture of St. Boniface is repro- 


duced from Howard Pyle’s drawing in _ 


Henry Van Dyke’ s “The Blue Flower,” by 
the kind permission of Charles Scribner's 
Sons, who hold the copyright. 
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way through the unknown depths of 
those dark German woods; think of him 
facing the fierce and war-loving bar- 
barians. These savage men, while they 
loved to fight, and followed a wild, rov- 
ing life, had no desire to harm the 
peace-loving and gentle man who had 
come to bring them the message of the 
wonderful life of Christ. They listened 
to him and they enjoyed his preaching, 
but they found it very hard to give up 
the mysterious worship in their sacred 
groves of great oak trees, and their cus- 
tom of offering human sacrifices upon 
their huge stone altars. 

In the great forest of Geismar stood 
a gigantic and venerable oak tree. It 
was called the Thunder Oak, because it 
was kept sacred to the worship of Thor, 
the god of thunder. Beneath its gloomy 
shade for centuries the most solemn 
acts of their religion had been per- 
formed. In vain, Boniface preached to 
these people and declared against the 
worship of this tree. At last, Boniface 
secured their consent to a trial between 
their ancient god and the God of Christ. 
The pagans assembled in a great multi- 
tude at Yuletide, which is now our 
Christmas. In the midst of their wor- 
ship, Boniface took an axe and began to 
strike blow after blow at the base of the 
tree. The horrified people constantly 
expected that a bolt of thunder would 
fall upon him, As no bolt descended, and 
as Boniface continued to ply his axe 
their faith in their god weakened, and 
when at last the great oak fell crashing 
and groaning to the ground, they bowed 
before the superior power of the God of 
Boniface. With the wood secured from 
this old tree, Boniface builded a little 
chapel, in which he might live and 
preach and win souls to Christ. He also 
replaced the oak tree in the affections 
of the people of Geismar by giving them 
the Evergreen—tall, pointing to heaven, 
and always green. He called it the tree 
of the Christ Child, and he said to them, 
“Here is the living tree, with no stain of 
blood upon it, which shall be a sign of 
your new worship. See how it points to 
the sky. Call it the tree of the Christ 
Child. Take it up and carry it to the 
chieftain’s hall. You shall go no more 
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into the shadows of the forests to keep 
your feasts with secret rites of shame. 
You shall keep them at home with laugh- 
ter and songs and rites of love. The 
Thunder Oak has fallen, and I think the 
day is coming when there shall not be a 
home in all Germany where the children 
are not gathered around the green fir- 
tree to rejoice in the birth night of 
Christ.” 

Do you know the meaning of the 
word Boniface? It means a good face. 
As we think about him we imagine him 
a strong, earnest-looking man, whose 
brightness of eye and kindliness of smile 
won men to him. 

Boniface was allowed to work in Ger- 
many a great many years. His death 
came upon the eve of Whitsunday in 755, 
when he was seventy-four years of age. 
He had travelled to a tribe that lived on 
the western coast of Germany, in order 
that he might instruct, baptize and con- 
firm them. On the morning of Whit- 
sunday a mob of armed barbarians fell 
upon him and his band. Some of his 
followers advised resistance, but realiz- 
ing his age and the small number of his 
followers, he replied: “The long-expected 
day has come, and the time of our de- 
parture is at hand. Strengthen your- 
selves in the Lord and He will redeem 
your souls. Fear not them that can kill 
the body, but cast the anchor of your 
hope on God, who will soon give you the 
everlasting reward of admission to His 
heavenly kingdom.” 

For many years there were kept in his 
monastery the shroud in which his body 
was brought from Germany, and a book, 
entitled “The Advantages of Death,” 
which was stained with his blood, be- 
cause it was in his hand when he was 
killed. 

We cannot study the life of Boniface 
without calling to mind the life of St. 
Paul. Just as St. Paul went over the 
Roman world, so Boniface went over 
Germany. Turn to Romans x. 8-17, for 
there you will find St. Paul’s description 
of one who gives his life to winning the 
world for Christ. It describes St. Boni- = 
face. Germany has never forgotten the 
good priest who gave his life to win the 
early Germans to their Saviour, 
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A MISSIONARY LESSON 


General Subject: “Twelve Places that Every Young Churchman Should Visit” 


Lesson No. 4. 


“A Visit to the Oneidas, the People of the Stone 


The material for this lesson is in the article on pages 986-992 


The Course 


This lesson is one of a series appear- 
ing in THe ‘Spirir or Missions as fol- 
lows: September, South Dakota; Octo- 
ber, Kearney; November, Eastern Okla- 


homa; December, Wisconsin; January, 
Minnesota; February, North Dakota; 
March, Oregon; April, Sacramento: 


May, San Francisco; June, Nevada; July, 
Utah; August, Arizona. 

For a detailed description of the pur- 
pose and methods of teaching these les- 
sons see the September number of 
Tue Spirit or Missions or send to the 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, for pamphlet, 
“Missions in the Sunday-school,” No. 1. 


Preliminary Steps 


Read over carefully the article found 
on page 986 of this issue. 
votions thank God for the wonderful 
work done by His loyal servants who 
have given their lives for the People of 
the Stone. Ask God to help you to so 
teach this lesson that two ends may be 
accomplished: (1) That the class may 
receive a new idea of the Indian of to- 
day. (2) That the class may receive 
knowledge of loyal Churchmen who have 
led the Indians to believe in Christ and 
the Great Father. 

Read all the lesson material here giv- 
en, also pages 103-110 of “The Conquest 
of the Continent.” Each teacher should 
secure from the ‘Church Missions House 
a copy of “An Officer of the Line” 
(Price 25 cents, postage 5 cents) and 
use liberally the material in Chapter 
VIL. 


Aim 

With all the material before you, de- 
cide on the impression that you wish to 
make on the scholar’s mind. Formulate 
an aim and express it clearly to your- 
self in some such words as: I will try 


to show the class how the Church has 


In your de-. 


changed savage Indians into followers 


of Our Lord. 


Point of Contact 


Inasmuch as the life in the Indian 
Territory was studied last month, the 
best point of contact will be review 
questions. 

Revive the memory of the class on 
the lessons: “The Magic Circle” and 
“The Land of the Red, White and 
Black.” Call for descriptions of things 
which the scholars remember in those 
lessons. Test them by questions to as- 
certain whether the substance of the 
aims of those lessons possesses their 
minds. 

Another point of contact might be an 
appeal to their desire for ownership-and 
their sense of justice. Ask them this 
question: If you had land and houses 
what would you do if people stronger 
than you took them away, and made you 
move far away to land where you would 
have to make a new home? Secure an 
expression of opinion on this question, 
and then announce to the class that 
this was what happened to the Indians 
in the early days, and that we will see 
to-day how one great tribe of Indians 
met that unfortunate condition. 2 

Turn to the map which you have cut 
from Tue Sprrir or Missions, Septem- 
ber, 1911, page 736, and trace the journey 
up to the present lesson. Draw a line 
representing the journey from Eastern 
Oklahoma to Oneida, in the Diocese of 
Fond du Lac. 


I 


A TEN-MINUTE LESSON ONCE A 
MONTH 


Having used one or more of the 
points of contact, show the picture of 
the red stone, and briefly describe the 
history of the Oneidas. Make a point 
of their belief in their own greatness, 
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and faith in the future. Show ‘how this 
made them more receptive of the Gospel 
Message as preached to them by the 
early missionaries. Teach the class by 
questions that it was their great faith 
in their future and in God that gave 
them the ability to make a new home 
in the land to which they were trans- 
ported. . 

Having dealt with the past, say to the 
class: Now if we should go to Oneida 
to-day what should we see? Show the 
picture of the group of buildings. Take 
them to the hospital, the church, and 
the Sunday-school, then to the govern- 
ment school. 

Complete the lesson by making much 
of the story of Cornelius Hill, the chief 
who became a priest. 


II 


TEN-MINUTE LESSONS EACH 
SUNDAY 


The material found in the lesson arti= 
cle, “The People of the Stone,” falls 
into four divisions. One of these divi- 
sions should be taken each Sunday for 
“ ten minutes after the regular lesson. Do 
not neglect to begin the lesson by ques- 
tioning the class as to the general sub- 
ject that we are studying this month, 
and the special subject we studied 
last Sunday. Always introduce each 
division by some review questions, or a 
suggestion that will be a point of con- 
tact. 


THE OUTLINE 


I. The Tribe of the Red Stone 


The Legend of the Red Stone. 

The Life of the Tribe. 

The Conversion of the Tribe. 

The Colonists and the Tribe. 

What was accomplished at Green Bay? 

The teacher might open this subject 
by showing the picture of the red stone 
and telling the class that if they went to 
Utica, New York, they could see this 
stone, which now stands in the ceme- 
tery. 2° 

‘Call for the assignments which ‘have 
been made the previous week along the 
lines of the subject as stated above. Aim 
to impress the class that these were real 
Indians; because they were real Indians 
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they felt more deeply the call of the Gos- 
pel. 


2. A Visit to the Tribe 


The Trip from Green Bay to Oneida. 

The Story of Cornelius Hill. 

The Church and Its Services. 

The Oneidas and their Offering. 

In teaching the assignments of this 
section use the three pictures: The 
group of buildings, the interior of the 
church, and the picture of Cornelius 
Hill. 


The teacher should master’ the 
material found in “An Officer of the 
Line?’ Chapter VII. “The scholar to 


whom the assignment of the story of 
Cornelius Hill is given should be re- 
ferred to “An Officer of the Line,” page 
53. 


3. The Hospital of the Tribe 


Father Burleson and the need 
hospital. : 

The first offering. 

How does the hospital help the In- 
dians? 

The difficulties in conducting a hos- 
pital. 

Beside using “An Officer of the Line” 
in this section, the scholar to whom the 
assignment of Father Burleson is given 
should read also “Nelly and Gypsy.” 
Send to the Church Missions House. 
(Price 10 cents, postage 3 cents.) 

Aim to enlarge the ideas of the class 
on the value of a hospital and draw 
from them its importance as a means of 
teaching people about our Lord. 


ofa 


4. The Schools of the Tribe 

What do we see in the Sunday-school? 

What are the children taught? 

Describe the Government School. 

What can Indian children do better 
than white children? Why? 

Beside teaching the above assignments 
in the last session, draw together the 
substance of the month’s study by ask- 
ing the scholars what might have hap- 
pened to these Indians had the Church 
not helped them. Three things might 
have happened: (1) They might have 
been scattered and lost their identity as 
a tribe; (2) They would have rebelled 
against the Government and in the re- 
bellion their tribal life would disappear; 
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(3) Without the Church on their res- 
ervation they would have become lazy, 
diseased, and their number constantly 
diminished. 


III 


A FORTY-MINUTE LESSON ONCE 
A MONTH 


With a whole Sunday-school period at 
his disposal, the teacher should use all 
the material given in the above section: 
“A Ten-Minute Lesson Each Sunday.” 
The method of the treatment of the four 
sections would be changed; instead of 
the teacher doing most of the talking, 
the sections should be given out to four 
members of the class as assignments. 
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Each should be provided with a copy of 
Tue Sprit or Missions, and the outline 
of the particular section assigned to him. 

The lesson should open with the re- 
view and point of contact questions, as 
have been suggested above. The schol- 
ars reporting on assignments should be 
assisted by the teacher asking such ques- 
tions as would start the thought of the 
class and bring about discussion. 


Pictures and Note-Books 


At the conclusion of each of the above 
lessons the pictures should be mounted 
in the class books, and such other ma- 
terial as the members have brought. 

The lesson next month will be a visit 
to our Church Schools at Faribault. 


WHAT THE SUNDAY-SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


A club of little girls connected with 
the Sunday-school of the Church of Our 
Saviour, Roslindale, Mass., last year 
supported a teacher in the Hooker 
School, Mexico. This year they are 
helping to pay the salary of a trained 
nurse. 

1 


The Sunday-school of St. George’s 
Parish, Kansas City, Mo., gives a mis- 
sionary Lenten offering in envelopes and 
boxes. Last year they gave one-fourth 
of the total offering from the Sunday- 
schools of the diocese. They also give 
the Advent offering for diocesan mis- 
sions. -Fhey have two mission study 
classes, and the rector says they will 
have more. Once a month the rector 
gives a missionary talk. 


The Rev. Frederick E. Seymour, the 
secretary of the Rhode Island Sunday- 
school Commission, is using in his own 
parish Tue Sprrir or Missions lessons, 
and is urging their use throughout the 
diocese. 

1 


Some of the boys and girls of St. 
Stephen’s Sunday-school, Lynn, Mass., 
have been organized into “guides.” The 
girls take turns in going to the library 
every week for a blind woman, who has 
to depend upon the. kindness of others 
to reach her home. The boys take turns 


in escorting to and from the library an 
old man, who goes there for his 
diversion. 

Under the direction of the rector, the 
Rev. E. J. Dennen, this practical Sun- 
day-school’s service will be enlarged as 
more blind people are brought to his 
notice. : 

| 


The rector of St. John’s Church, Jer- 
sey City. has an admirable plan for 
making THe Spirit or Missions familiar 
to the congregation. Each teacher of 
the Sunday-school receives the magazine. 
Copies are loaned successively to differ- 
ent members of each class, who have the 
right to take them home and keep them 
for a week. Each Sunday they are 
brought back and passed on to another. 
It is a great honor to be the first one to ~ 
receive a new magazine. In this way 
a copy at least lies for a week on the 
table in each home in the parish. The 
magazines are literally worn out in the 
service. pee 


| 


The Rev. P. E. Osgood, of Roslindale, 
Mass., has produced and used in his Sun- 
day-school the instruction found on the 
next page. At the request of the editor 
of this department he consents that it be 
published here by way of suggestion to 

superintendents and teachers. 


CHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


AN ADDRESS TO CHILDREN ON MISSIONARY HISTORY 
BY THE REVEREND P. H. OSGOOD 


(This address presupposes some knowledge of the main outlines of Church history, such as might 
be taken for granted after some use of ‘‘ The Winners of the World ” in the Sunday-school. ) 


HE missionary enthusiasm of the Church has been a continuous impulse by 

which the original light of Christ’s revelation has been spread over all the 
world. Taking a large candle to symbolize this original light of Christ’s truth, the 
Apostles, Evangelists and St. Paul are lighted directly from this. It is the Christ- 
light burning in another life, fed by that life’s experience. From St. Paul the light 
is given to St. Luke and the Churches of Asia Minor, Rome and Greece. From 
Rome it is given to Europe, from Europe to England, and thence by the way of 
our Church, among others, on and on. The transmission and multiplication of the 
original light must go on until the whole world shines with Christ. And the candle 
flames may be so arranged that at the end of the address they will form a cross of 
light, stretching out its arms to infinite need. 


For equipment use a short step-ladder, draped, and the requisite number of candles (29 in this 
case), of which one should be very large. _If any further suggestions are desired, the sermon by Phillips 
Brooks on “ The Candle of the Lord” will supply many. 


ORDER OF THE CANDLE- 
LIGHTING 


(1) Christ 

UNITED STATES 2 St. Matthew 

2 : 3 St. Mark F heist 
4 St.John Chris 


Not St. Luke 


Ten other 
Apostles 
(One to 
take the place From 
of Judas) { Christ 
Two Evan- 
gelists 
were Apostles) 
14) 


Miraculously 
16 St, Luke—from St. Paul 
17 Asia Minor i 


"ASIAMINOR —Ss«d;s« (45) St. Paut—From Christ 


From 


18 Rome St. Paul 


19 Greece 
20 Europe—from Rome 

21 England—from Europe 
22 U. S.—from England 
23 Canada—from England 


ae 
x 


24 Japan So faras 
25 China our 
26 Africa Church is 
27 So. America { concerned 
28 Alaska | from the 
29 Philippines USS. 


amr ewe weet or ererns 


| 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


MEETING of the Executive 
Committee was held at the 
Missions House on the morning 
of November 14th; all but two 

members were present. 

Many communications were received 
from bishops of the foreign field, with 
regard to matters which concerned their 
work, and the necessary action was taken. 
The committee heard with profound 
thankfulness that our mission staff in 
China are safe, and that most of them 
have been able to remain at their posts; 
nor has there been, so far as known, any 
property loss. 

The financial condition was not reas- 
suring. The offerings during September 
and October were $10,000 less than those 
for the same months last year, whereas 
the necessary payments were greater. 
Additional portions of the reserve funds 
had to be voted to cover the inevitable 
drafts. The treasurer urged most strong- 
ly that offerings and gifts for the work 
be forwarded at once, by _ parish 


treasurers and others, thereby relieving 
the embarrassment which will otherwise 
occur. 

Announcement was made that ill 
health is compelling the return to this 
country of several members of our staff 
in distant fields, notably Dr. Jefferys, of 
Shanghai, who had not much more than 
returned to his post after furlough. 
Three women from China, one from 
Japan and two from Alaska are also re- 
turning. Appointments will be necessary 
to replace these workers. 

An incident of unustal interest was 
the report of a gift of $1,000 from the 
congregation of St. Mark’s Parish, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., as a thank-offering 
for the completion of their church. 

The following appointments were 
made: An assistant to Miss Thackara, 
Fort Defiance Hospital, Arizona; a 
worker among Indians, Red Lake, Min- 
nesota; a nurse to be added to the staff 


-ef St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo. 


The next meeting of the Executive 
Committee will be on December 12th. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CONCERNING THE MISSIONARIES 


Alaska 


The Rev. H. P. Corser, returning after 
furlough, left New York on November 
3d for Seattle. 

Miss Lizzie J. Woods, who sailed 
from Seattle on August 7th, arrived at 
Fort Yukon on September 2d. 

Miss Anne E. Cady, having been 
obliged to return to the States on ac- 
count of ill health, left St. John’s-in-the- 
Wilderness on August 7th; arrived at 
Seattle by the steamer “Umatilla” on 
September 15th, and reached Albany, 
N. Y., on the 25th. After spending three 
weeks in the Albany Hospital she ar- 
rived at her sister’s home in Peekskill 
on October 15th, 


Miss Alma R. Lewis, who sailed from 
Seattle on September 10th, arrived at 
Fairbanks on the 29th. 


Hankow 


The Rev. $,-Hy Littell, on regular 
furlough, with his wife and family 
will sail from Shanghai by the steamer 
“Mongolia” on December 19th. They 
are due to arrive at San Francisco on 
January 12th. 

The Rev. T. P. Maslin and family, 
who sailed from San Francisco on 
August 22d, arrived at Shanghai on Sep- 
tember 14th. 

The Rev. C. Fletcher Howe, who 
sailed from San Francisco on September 
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6th, arrived at Shanghai om the 30th and 
left for Hankow a few days later. 

Miss Gertrude Stewart, deaconess, who 
sailed from Vancouver on August 23d, 
arrived at Shanghai on September IIth. 

Miss Emily L. Ridgely, Deaconess, 
has been obliged to return to America 
because of illness. She sailed from 
Shanghai by the steamer “Siberia” on 
November 13th and is due to arrive at 
San Francisco on December 7th. 

Miss Katharine E. Scott, who sailed 
from Vancouver on August 23d, arrived 
at Shanghai on September IIth and pro- 
ceeded to Hankow on the 1/4th of that 
month. 

Miss Nellie O. Ludlow, who sailed 
from San Francisco on September 6th, 
arrived at Shanghai on the 30th. 


Mexico 


The Rev. Leland H. Tracy was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood on October 
29th. Bishop Aves has appointed him 
to the charge of St. Andrew’s Seminary, 
Guadalajara. 

The Rev. H. G. ‘Limric has been trans- 
ferred from Guadalajara to Mexico City. 

The Rev. Charles H. Remington, after 
leave of absence, returned to duty at 
Torreon on October 2Ist. 

The Rev. Mark Turnbull has been 
transferred from Jalapa to St. Mary’s 
Mission, Chihuahua. 


Porto Rico 


Miss Una F. Dudley having been 
obliged to retire from service because 
of illness, the resignation was accepted 
by the Council of Advice to date from 
September Ist. 

Miss Doris W. Brown, who has ee 
employed as a teacher in the school at 
San Juan, has retired. The resignation 
was accepted by Bishop Van Buren and 
the Council of Advice to date from 
October 3lst. 


Shanghai 


-The Rev. Robert A. Griesser and wife 
and the Rev. E. R. Dyer, who sailed 
from San Francisco on September 6th, 
arrived at Shanghai on the 30th. Mr. 
and Mrs. Griesser went to Soochow and 
Mr. Dyer reached his station at Yang- 
chow on October 2d. 


Announcements 


Dr. William Hamilton Jefferys and 
family, returning to America by phy- 
sician’s orders, sailed from Shanghai by 
the steamer “Siberia” on November 13th 
and are due to arrive at San Francisco 
on December 7th. 

Miss Theodora L. Paine, Deaconess, 
who sailed from San Francisco on Sep- 
tember 6th, arrived at Shanghai on the 
30th and reached her station at Soo- 
chow on October 2d. 

Miss Anne F. Gordon, who sailed 
from Vancouver on August 23d, arrived 
at Shanghai on September 1Ith. 


The Philippines 


The Rev. Myron B. Marshall, whose 
resignation from the work at Zam- 
boanga was accepted by the Council of 
Advice to date from December 3lst, 
sailed from Manila by the steamer 
“Changsha” on September 19th; from 
Hong Kong by the steamer “Empress 
of Japan” on the 23d; arrived at Van- 
couver on October 15th and reached 
Portsmouth, Va., on October 24th. 

Mrs. Anne Hargreaves, who sailed 
from Liverpool by thé steamer “Adri- 
atic’ on October 19th, arrived at New 
York on the 27th. She is taking a 
course at the New York Training-school 
for Deaconesses. 

Miss Cornelia K. Browne, who sailed 
from San Francisco on August 22d, ar- 
rived at Manila September 17th and pro- 
ceeded to her station at Bontok a few 
days later. 


Tokyo 


On October 15th, Bishop McKim or- 
dained to the diaconate Mr. Reijim Ota, 
a son of a Buddhist priest of the Shin- 
shu sect and a graduate of the Doshisha 
College, Kyoto, and Trinity Divinity- 
school, Tokyo, also Mr. Zenzaburo 
Yagi, a graduate of St. Paul’s College 
and of Trinity Divinity-school. 
candidates were presented by the Rev. 
J. K. Ochiai and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. J. Tagawa, pastor 


of the Japanese congregation of Trinity 
Cathedral. 


At the request of Bishop McKim, ae ; 


the meeting of the Executive Committee 
on November /4th, Miss Jenny Zimmer- 


mann was appointed as a nurse in St, 
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Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo. Miss Zimmer- 
mann sailed from New York by the 
steamer “United States’ on October 
26th. After spending the holidays at her 
home in Odense, Denmark, she is to sail 
from London by the steamer “Nubia” on 
January 13th for Yokohama. 

Miss Emma C. Klemm, deaconess, 
has been given a six months’ leave of 
absence on account of ill health. She 
sailed from Yokohama by the steamer 
“Korea” on November 8th and arrived 
at San Francisco on the 24th. 

Miss Ellen MacRae has been granted 
a leave of absence. She left her sta- 
tion at Maebashi on October 25th. 


Wuhu 


The Rev. Edmund J. Lee and wife, 
who sailed from Vancouver on August 
es arrived at Shanghai on September 

th. 

Harry B. Taylor, m.p., who sailed from 
Seattle by the steamer “Minnesota” on 
September 18th, arrived at Yokohama 
on October 4th; sailed from that port 
by the P. & O. steamer “Oriental” on 
the 5th and reached Shanghai on Octo- 
ber 8th. 

Miss Mary R. Ogden, on regular fur- 
lough, sailed from Shanghai on October 
20th by the Japanese mail steamer for 
New York, via Europe. 


SPECIAL INFORMATION FROM 
CHINA 


At latest reports the Rev. A, A. and 
Mrs. Gilman, from Changsha; the Rev. 
L. B. and Mrs. Ridgeley, the Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. Jackson, the Rev. and Mrs. F. 
G. Deis, Mr. R. A. Kemp, Dr. and Mrs. 
Merrins, Dr. Glenton, Miss Higgins, 
Miss Edith Kay, Mrs. MacWillie and 
children, Deaconess Phelps and Mrs. 
Roots and children, from Hankow and 
Wuchang; the Rev. and Mrs. E. L. 
Woodward, Miss Hopwood and Mrs. A. 
J. Lowe, from Anking, are in Shanghai. 
The others are at their posts. There are 
foreigners remaining at practically 
every mission station. 
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OR the convenience of those ar- 
ranging missionary meetings, 
the following list of clergy and 
other missionary -workers avail- 

able as speakers is published: 

When no address is given requests for 
the services of the speakers should be 
addressed to the Secretary, 28] Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


Secretaries of Departments 


I. Rev. William E. Gardner, | 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

II. Rev. John R. Harding, p.p., 692 
Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 

IV. Rev. R. W. Patton, care of the 
Rev. C. B. Wilmer, p.p., 412 Courtland 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

V. Rev. John E. Curzon, 4731 Beacon 
Street, Chicago, III. 

VI. Rev. C. C. Rollit, 4400 Washburn 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

VII. Rev. H. Percy Silver, Box 312, 
Topeka, Kan. 


Joy 


Alaska 
Rev. E. P. Newton. 


China 
Hankow: 
Mr. John A. Wilson, of Wuchang. 
Miss Elizabeth P. Barber, of Anking. 
Deaconess Edith Hart. 


Japan 
ToxKyo: 
Rev. H. St. George Tucker, p.p. 


The Philippines 


Reva Go G. Bartter: 
Mrs.. G. C. Bartter. 
Mrs. Anne Hargreaves. 


Work Among Negroes in the South 


Rev. Dr. McGuire, Field Agent of the 
American Church Institute, 416 Lafay- 
ette Street, New York. 

The Rev. S. H. Bishop, Secretary of 
the American Church Institute for Ne- 
groes, 416 Lafayette Street, New York. 

Archdeacon Russell, of St. Paul’s, 
Lawrenceville, Va., aid the Rev. A. B. 
Hunter, of St. Augustine’s, Raleigh, 
N. CG, 


THe Woman's AUXILIARY 
To the Board of Missions 


ANOTHER GLIMPSE AT BROMLEY 
By Elizabeth M. Moort 


AM sorry that I cannot spend an 
hour or two in felling instead of 
writing you afew of the thoughts 
your questions have brought to 

my mind and that are daily perplexing 
me. A year or two after I came to Li- 
beria, I think about 1899, I was startled 
upon reading in The Church Standard 
an article with the title, “A Survey of 
Missions,”-in which the writer decided 
that our mission work on the west coast 
of Africa was a failure. He gathered 
this from reports, of course (he had 
never been here), and gave this pessi- 
mistic view to the world, but unfortu- 
nately suggested no remedy for the de- 
plorable state he declared existed. 

I frequently read in THE Spmir or 
Missions or The Churchman of the ap- 
pointment of missionaries—medical mis- 
sionaries, clergymen, teachers and others 
—for other foreign lands (some of whom 
were specially trained for the work), but 
none for Africa. There are no training- 
schools for women here to properly equip 
them for work among their own people. 
Why, then, should great things be ex- 
pected from a people who have never had 
the advantages of training? My heart 
is sore over these facts. Surely, at this 
hour, people are not holding back from 
coming to Africa on account of climatic 
conditions! We have great hopes for 
Bromley, but there has never been one 
properly equipped school for women 
here. I mean, when I say “properly,” 
just what we mean to-day where such 
schools are needed, to train girls indus- 
trially for future work in life. Since 
the erection of our new hall we have 
never been able to put into action our 
plans for it, on account of not having a 
sufficient number of qualified persons to 
do the work. These persons must come 
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from abroad. They are not here. The 
building is here, and the girls are here, 
so we are praying earnestly that God 
may send help. We are thankful for the 
assistance given in the shape of clothing 
and other gifts, but it is not enough. 
The need of teachers is far greater. My 
girls ask, “Why cannot we have teachers 
like these girls here?’ whose pictures 
they see in the cooking and nurses’ 
training classes in THE Sprit or Mis- 
sions. What can I say to them? 

I am giving myself for them, but that 5 
is not enough. I have eighty-six girls ‘ 
and room for 150. How I long for the 
right kind of advantages for them! My 
heart is heavy, for the days, months and 
years are passing so swiftly, and I can- 
not secure these advantages for them. 
They look up to me for so much. I have 
not material for fancy-work. The or 
gans are here, but no music-teacher for 
those who” are decidedly musical and 
whose talents should be turned to ac 
count. I sew a great deal, but I cannot 
train those girls who are anxious to 
learn dress-making, which would open 
the way for a livelihood in the future. 
I teach a class of nineteen large girls in 
the morning, and for an hour and a half 
in the afternoons teach the monitress 
and pupil-teacher, who are busy with 
the little ones in the morning. 

From whatever family our girls come, 
and they are from ali classes in the Re- 
public, there is much to be desired in 
the way of moral training. The school 
aims to take away low moral standards 
and to give higher ones. There are regu- 
lar services in the chapel, and on Sun-— 
day afternoons Sunday-school is held in 
the school-room. Every day after ; 
school opens a half-hour is given to 
teaching Bible history. Three times ; 


~= 
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week a portion of time is given to teach- 
ing the Church Catechism. Frequently, 
after evening prayers, opportunity is 
taken to impress some lesson in gentle 
manners. When we have a superintend- 
ent, he will take charge of much of this 
teaching; meanwhile, I am doing the 
best I can. 

There are not many careers open to 
the girls of Liberia, aside from that of 
marriage, which explains in a great 
measure their ambition to marry and 
have homes of their own much earlier 
than our girls in America. I doubt that 
it would be a wise plan to discourage 
this when a good opportunity presents 
itself, for I believe that through the es- 
tablishment of clean, honest, Christian 
homes the regeneration of Liberia must 
come at last. More opportunities of 
earning a livelihood for girls exist to- 
day than existed a few years since, but 
not enough to supply the demand. There 
are a few girls serving in retail shops, a 
few as clerks in offices, one or two in the 
post-office. There is really quite an ad- 


vance in the last ten years, and with _ 


this progress has come a broader view 
of woman’s sphere and place in the 
economy of even this part of the world. 
We want our girls at Bromley to be 
ready to do their part in the forward 
movement here. 

The establishment of a cable station, 
a wireless telegraph, the introduction 
of electric lights and a telephone system 
for the capital, nearly all of which are 
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in their strong, sweet voices. They en- 
joy singing very much, and need to have 
a good teacher to train them. It is plain 
to be seen in what direction some of 
them should be educated. I could easily 
point out those girls who (I am sure) 
would make good nurses, those who 
would excel in domestic science, those 
who have a decided taste for dress-mak- 
ing, those who would make comfortable 
housemothers in a household. Some 
would make good teachers, if properly 
trained. I have appointed one of the 
girls assistant nurse, and she does very 
good work. It is surprising how often 
native children even are attacked with 
chills and fever. Nurse Frederica 
quickly becomes aware of a case, and 
has the hot-water bags ready; a cup of 
hot tea follows; as the paroxysm of 
fever begins, she is ready with a basin 
of cold water, into which two or three 
fragrant limes have been squeezed, and 
patiently bathes head and hands to lower 
the rising temperature. There are often 
poultices to be made, ulcers to be dressed 
and suffering of various kinds to be re- 
lieved, and Frederica has proved herself 
a patient, tender little nurse and a won- 
derful help to me. This year nearly all 
of the girls had chicken-pox, and at one 
time there were fourteen cases on hand. 
The matron and Frederica had their 
hands full. While the disease is not seri- 
ous, the rules and restrictions that were 
required to be observed became irksome, 
and everyone felt relieved when there 
were no fresh cases reported. The near- 
est physician is in Monrovia, ten miles 
away, and he has been here several 
times. 

Mrs. Lomax, formerly Miss Grante, 
is a good helper to us. Her husband is 
a commissioner, whose duties call him 
far away in the hinterland, and it is on 
account of his long absences that we are 
able to keep Mrs. Lomax with us. 

I have many invitations to visit, but 
someone baa 40 look afier ts -icis, and 
I generally find that my duties are more 
important here. During my recent ab- | 
sence abroad there was much need for 
help, and Florence Dossen was ap- 
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pointed pupil-teacher. Her mother was 
trained in the school at Cape Palmas in 
Mrs. Toomey’s time. Florence held her 
position here until February of this 
year, and then married a Methodist 
preacher. She was married in our 
chapel, and had a very pretty wedding. 
The bride and her maid looked very 
sweet in the conventional bridal cos- 
tumes. Our choir girls looked very nice, 
too, dressed in white, and they sang the 
hymns, “The Voice that breathed o’er 
Eden” and “O Perfect Love.” Bishop 
Ferguson, assisted by two clergymen, 
performed the ceremony. At its close, 
the choir girls strewed flowers in the 
aisle and passed out in procession after 
the bridal party. Refreshments were 
served in the drawing-room. Soon after 
the wedding party started home in a 
large canoe, which was nicely decorated 
for the occasion. Some of the guests 
walked, among them Mrs. Lomax, with 
twenty-four of the girls. 
very comfortable home and seems happy. 

Another wedding has‘taken place here 
since, of a young native girl who was 
raised in the family of our assistant 
matron, who brought her to Bromley 
when she came, a few months ago. Her 
story is remarkable. She was bought 
from her people, when a tiny girl, with 
a bottle of gin! She has been carefully 
taught and can play the organ very well. 
She makes her own clothing very neatly, 
can cook ordinary food well, and can 
make good bread and biscuits. She is 
married to a thrifty young man of her 
own tribe (Golah), who keeps a shop for 
a German firm. Laura, my own girl, 
whom [I had in America with me, also of 
their tribe, was bridesmaid. Bishop 
Ferguson performed the ceremony. The 
choir girls again sang “O Perfect 
Love.” The marriage is a satisfactory 
one, for I believe it is the foundation 
of a Christian home. The couple are 
sober, earnest young people, and are 
highly esteemed by their friends. After 
a very nice lunch, the couple went di- 
rectly up the river to their new home. 
Both brides had very beautiful cakes, 


Florence has a ~ 
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People here make very fine pound-cake 
and fruit-cake. 

About one-half of our girls are na- 
tives from the Golah, Pessey, Grebo, 
Kroo and Bassa tribes. There are 
twenty Kroo girls here now. All the 
girls of proper age have been confirmed, 
and all are baptized. In a degree, they 
are responsive to teaching, and while 
there are disappointments, we can only 
sow the seed. Some of them show evi- 
dences of a Christian character in slow 
development. 

Two tiny girls were sitting on the low 
sill of the window of the room I call my 
office. I was supposed to be too busy to 
note what they were saying, but I was 
amazed to hear this: “Annie Pleh,” said 
Anna Bishop, “you know when you be 
going up to God, if you look down, you 
see the devil, and you go down; but if 
you look up, you go to God.” Neither 
of these girls can read. They are of the 
A, B, C age. I hope the impression 
they seem to have received may remain 
with them. They were talking very 
gravely. The larger girls often gather 
about me to chat, and I have opportuni- 
ties when making my rounds in dormi- 
tories and rooms, to see that all is safe 
and snug for the night, to listen to 
many confidences. The girls call me 
mother, and I am God-mother for many 
of them. One night I was very tired, 
and a troop of them came crowding into 
my room just before going up to bed, 
and I said, impatiently I am afraid, 
“Oh, girls, you have had me all day— 
can’t you let me rest a bit!” One said, 
“Well, you are all the mother we have; 
if not to you, to whom must we go?” I 
felt rebuked, and have always remem- 
bered that. Sometimes I just listen and 
let them express themselves freely. I 
have learned many things and _ have 
gained an insight into many a girlish 
mind by quietly listening. They are al- 
ways respectful to me, and if one ven- 
tures to be a little pert, she is quickly 
reproved by the others, 

The girls like to work in the garden 
among the vegetables and flowers, and ~ 
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have many little plots of their own 
planting. The men have planted a large 
garden of vegetables, and we hope soon 
to have enough to supply the tables for 
a long time. We have no library, I am 
sorry to say, and I am always delighted 
to get some reading matter, such as 
would be suitable for girls who are old 
enough to appreciate it. I wonder if it 
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OR the first time in many years 
we went to an out-of-town par- 
ish, It was with much doubt 
that we planned to meet at Oak- 

mont, which is about fifteen miles from 
Pittsburgh, and when I awakened 
that morning and found we were in the 
midst of a lively little snowstorm, I was 
decidedly doubtful of our wisdom. But 
it was indeed an inspiration to see so 
many arrive in time for the celebration 
of the Holy Communion—I think the 
largest number we have ever had at this 
service. 

An innovation this year was the plac- 
ing of the business meeting in the morn- 
ing programme. We started at eleven 
o’clock, and, with an interval at noon for 
prayers and a little talk on apportion- 
ment from Mr. Burleson, were able to 
finish our business a few minutes after 
12:30, 

Over 180 sat down to luncheon, and 
we were particularly pleased at the large 
number of clergymen there. 

In the afternoon the church was al- 
most filled. Bishop Funsten is always 
welcome in Pittsburgh, and we were all 
glad to hear of the work in Idaho. Mr. 
Burleson finished the afternoon with a 
splendid talk, enlightening our people on 
many points about the Board of Mis- 
sions, apportionment, etc., and making 
us all feel the privilege of serving, which 
made a most telling close for the end of 
the day. 

We all felt that this arrangement. of 
the business meeting in the morning, 
leaving the inspiration of the speakers 
for the close, was a decided success, and 
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would be possible to get some lesson 
books for my Sunday-school? We had 
a few copies of the “Manual of Chris- 
tian Doctrine” for Junior and Senior 
Classes, but need four dozen copies. 

I hope my story has not been too 
wearisome, but this work lies close to 
my heart. I am anxious to do my best 
for these girls. 


ANNUAL 


I think we were able to accomplish 
much more by the change, 

The pledges made amounted to as 
much as our apportionment last year. 
Before the meeting the letter on 
the subject was sent to each branch, 
so there was some preparation for the 
discussion. It is going to take some of 
our people a good while to assimilate 
all this information, but I can already 
see how the smaller parishes see a pros- 
pect of meeting their apportionment, 
and how loyalty to the parish is being 
extended. The women are asking defi- 
nitely what can count on the apportion- 
ment, etc. A good ingathering of the 
United Offering was made. We now 
have over one-fourth of the amount we 
had at General Convention from the 
old diocese, and are working much 
harder to have this a steady fund, grow- 
ing regularly, so there shall not be the 
spasmodic rush the last two months to 
make up what should have been coming 
in at regular intervals. 

Also, we had a literature exhibit for 
the first time at an annual meeting. 
The lady in charge did a rush business, 
and it was a surprise to us to see how 
eagerly many took this opportunity of 
taking the leaflets home, And, best of 
all, many had definite ideas about what . 
they wanted. 

We have appointed a new officer, an 
educational secretary, who has had 
some Auxiliary experience and is free 
to start in on this most important work. 
We feel that she is especially fitted for 
this, as earlier in her life she had some © 
normal training and for many years she 
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has had a large Sunday-school class of 
girls, who have been systematically 
taught about missions. She was sent as 
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delegate to the Institute at Baltimore, 
and has come back full of plans and 
overflowing with enthusiasm. 


OUR NOVEMBER LETTER 


N November a letter was sent to the 
1,160 diocesan officers of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, together with the 
annual report and two pamphlets, 

on the Woman’s Auxiliary and its Junior 
Department,.a slip reporting the gifts of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary in boxes and 
money during its forty years and a set 
of recent Auxiliary leaflets, 

This letter suggested that the report, 
pamphlets and leaflets be called for, 
for distribution in parish branches, and 
that the annual report be read at the 
next meeting of each parish branch; 
that during November a concerted ef- 
fort be made to introduce the Woman’s 
Auxiliary with its Junior Department 
into every parish and mission where it 
is not now already established; that dur- 
ing the second and third weeks in Janu- 
ary a concerted attempt be made to 
double the membership of each parish 
branch and also the subscription list to 
Tue Spirir or Missions; to gain the 
promise of individuals to join in inter- 
cession and prayer; to have a study 
class or programme meeting before or 
during Lent; to give influence or per- 
sonal help to any plan approved by the 
rectors regarding the increased gifts for 
general missions; to increase interest in 
the United Offering; to see what may be 
done, with the approbation of bishops 
and clergy, in the way of joining with 
other religious bodies in missionary 
prayer and study; to try to find young 
women qualified to lead and to gather 
bands of girls and young women into 
groups for active service; to find educa- 
tional secretaries where they have not 
been already appointed, and a centre in 
each Auxiliary from which material for 
mission study classes may be sent out. 

Responses to this letter are coming 
in from different branches, and we are 


sure that by quoting from some of these 
letters other branches will be stimu- 
lated to fresh endeavor. 

In time we hope to hear from every 
branch upon these various subjects 
brought forward in this November 
letter. 

Albany—From a rural district: We 
have already joined with six other re- 
ligious bodies in this village in prayer 
and mission study, and find this most 
helpful and inspiring. I have given 
copies of Tue Spirit or Missions and of 
our leaflets to women of these various 
denominations, and find they are much 
appreciated. ‘There have been four of 
these joint meetings, and the first one 
this autumn was held in our own parish 
house. There was also a large rally in 
the Congregational church. 

A canvass has been made to increase 
the membership of our branch, which 
has been very successful. 

I asked our rector if we could not 
have a corporate Communion the first 
Thursday in Advent, and he was pleased 
that it should be asked for. 

Pennsylvania—Mrs. Mitchell, Educa- 
tional Secretary in the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania and chairman of the Mission 


Study Class Continuation Jubilee Com- 


mittee, reports two mission study 
classes, in which eleven denominations 
were represented. One of these classes 
was held in May and June, on the “Why 
and How of Foreign Missions,” and one 
in September and October, on “Com- 
parative Religions.” Bishop Garland 
was delighted at the work done. 
Western New York—We have already 
doubled our membership during the 
year, also our United Offering boxes, 
and intend doing the same with THE 


Spreir or Misstons. I am also, if I can, | 


going to place a copy in the library 
here. Several mission study classes are 
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being planned, to take shape after 
. Christmas, one to be of young women, 
and we are thinking out some way of 
giving the Junior work a fresh impetus. 
This is parochial. 

On the 24th of November there is to 
be a meeting of the district, when I am 
to speak to the women about mission 
study, and shall be able to reach many 
parishes, and shall do my very best to 
urge them to consider this subject. 

Central New York—We have planned 
a conference on a small scale in our 
district, that the women may get some 
of the benefits of the Institute in New 
York. It will last for a morning only, 
but our idea is to devote the time to an 
-address upon the personal responsibility 
of every baptized person and the grand 
opportunity that is open to us and the 
great privilege of sharing in the work; 
to follow this with suggestions for 
arousing the interest in large parishes 
and small, through study classes, pro- 
gramme meetings, the bringing together 
of the officers of the different societies 
in a parish, in order, through them, to 
reach the members of each society, read- 
ing circles for small branches, the study 
of THe Spirit or Missions, the use of 
the Prayer League. These things are to 
oceupy our first hour. In the second, 
we consider how to reach our young 
women, what is being done in colleges 
for developing the missionary spirit, 
some account of the Silver Bay Confer- 
ence and the work along its lines. Our 
secretary for THE Spirit or Missions 
will tell us what progress she has made 
in this district, and in conclusion I 
shall ask the questions sent out from the 
Church Missions House, and hope for a 
good response. 

Utah—We have $144.50 in bank to- 
ward the next United Offering, gath- 
ered from two collections. As there was 
but $162 the preceding three years, we 
feel much encouraged. Our aim is to 
make the triennial offering $500. 

Western New York—You will be glad 
to know that the churches in Rochester 
expect to begin individual canvassing 
this coming week, Every woman who 
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has heretofore shown no interest in mis- 
sionary work will be invited to join the 
missionary society of her church. The 
special service for the workers will be 
held on Monday afternoon, and the rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church will be among 
the speakers. We are all hoping and 
praying for great results from the com- 
bined efforts of so many workers. 
Massachuselts—The secretary of the 
Massachusetts branch is sending a card 
to the parish branches, noting the 
recommendations made in the letter 
sent from the Missions House, urg- 
ing that the suggestions be considered 
at a meeting of each parish branch, 
and a decision reached as to carrying 
out all or any of them. In the Massa- 
chusetts branch some of the suggestions 
have been already adopted. The joining 
with other religious bodies in prayer and 
study has been somewhat widely done, 
although not with as concerted action 
as might be. There is an educational 
secretary for both the women and the 
Juniors and an officer in charge of the 
older girls. In one parish branch one 


—of the older girls has been made secre- 


tary for the branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, and committees of these girls 
have been formed, to take charge of the 
Christmas gifts for the missionary 
boxes, to attend the weekly sewing meet- 
ings and to assist at the monthly teas of 
the Auxiliary. They seem ready to help 
when given something definite to do. 


THE NOVEMBER CON- 
FERENCE 


HE November Conference was 
attended by officers from Con- 
necticut (four); Easton (one); 
Long Island (four, two 


‘Juniors); Newark (five, one Junior; 


New York (eleven, three Juniors); 
Pennsylvania (one). Mrs. O’Conor, 
chaiman of St. Augustine League, 
New York, presided. 

The Connecticut branch reportal the 
plan adopted by them with regard to the 
increased apportionment. In this branch 
the monthly envelopes for missionary 
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gifts have long been in use, and the con- 
tents of these envelopes are now to be 
halved, one-half being handed to the 
rector or parish treasurer toward the 
parochial apportionment; the other half 
going to the Auxiliary treasurer for the 
specials pledged by the branch. 

In Long Island the gifts more and 
more are being brought under appro- 
priation. Two pledges only now remain 
as specials. 

In Newark scholarships, heretofore 
divided among many branches, have 
been assumed as a whole by _indi- 
vidual parish branches, and it has been 
found that the branches have been more 
ready to take those scholarships under 
appropriation than those which are 
specials. 

In New York at least $40,000 has been 
asked of the Auxiliary, and the gifts ap- 
plying on this amount are to be given 
to the rectors or parish treasurers, and 
reported only at the meetings of the 
Auxiliary diocesan committees. 

In Pennsylvania the leaders in the 
Auxiliary are to meet the bishop and 
the parish clergy, and are to come to 
some definite understanding as to the 
method to be used. 

Happily, the attention of the confer- 
ence was not confined to the subject of 
the increased apportionment. 

From New York reports were given 
of an Extension Committee appointed 
to increase the number of parish 
branches and the individual membership 
in branches already formed, and of a 
committee on doubling the subscription 
list of THe Sprrir or Misstons. At pres- 
ent, only 133 out of 240 parishes and 
missions report Auxiliary branches, and 
there are but 1,400 subscriptions to Tun 
Spirir or Misstons throughout the dio- 
cese, which reports 87,111 communi- 
cants. There is, therefore, large work 
before these committees. 

Of the 6,706 parishes and missions re- 
ported in the whole Church, only 3,420 
reported last year through the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, which is a gain of only 
eighty-five branches in the last three 
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years. In the same time, the Auxiliary 
of the Church in Canada has gained 
353 branches, which indicates the need 
of greatly increased interest and en- 
deavor on the part of the Auxiliary in 
the United States. 

Reports were made of a Junior con- 
ference in New York, where, after ser- 
vice in the cathedral, the diocesan offi- 
cers, parish Junior leaders and children 
officers conferred together, and, after 
luncheon at St. Faith’s, the older girls 
and leaders. 

In Pennsylvania the Juniors are pre- 
paring an Institute of three or four 
days’ length, in which the bishop of the 
diocese will help them. Joint union 
meetings and study classes, in which our 
Churchwomen joined with women of 
other religious bodies, were reported in 
Long Island, Newark and New York. 

The relative value of programme 
meetings and study classes was dis- 
cussed, with the conclusion that the 
latter more thoroughly train the few, 
while the former deepen the intelligence 
and interest of the many. 

In the New York Foreign Committee 
one meeting is to be devoted to the con- 
duct of an ideal meeting, to be followed 
by a criticism upon it. Also, to bring 
the officers and delegates nearer to- 
gether, the latter are to be divided into 
groups of ten, with whom the different 
officers are to make personal acquaint- 
ance. 

A letter from Mrs. Ridgely, telling of 
the early days of the disturbance in 
Wuchang and the transfer of the mis- 
sion from there to Hankow, was read, 
and the conference closed with prayers 
at noon, 


THE DECEMBER 
CONFERENCE 

HE Officers’ Conference for Decem- 
ber will be held in the Church 
Missions House on Thursday, the 21st, 
from 10:30 a.m. to 12. < 
In -cases where no diocesan officer 
from a branch can be present, a paro- 
chial officer or member will be welcome, x 


THE JUNIOR PAGE 


A JUNIOR INSTITUTE AND JUNIOR RALLIES IN 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


N September the secretary of the 

Western Massachusetts Juniors sent 

them a letter, from which we extract 
the following: 

First of all, I want to tell the Junior 
leaders that there is to be a three days’ 
Institute at Christ Church, Springfield, 
October 26th, 27th, 28th. It is my ear- 
nest wish that at least one Junior lead- 
er from every parish shall come to this 
Institute for mission study. Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Gardner, of Boston, will con- 
duct the class, and the books used will 
be those that we shall study in each 
branch during the winter—Mr. Burle- 
son’s history of Church Missions in 
America, ‘“‘The Conquest of the Conti- 
nent,’’ and the Junior book, ‘‘The Con- 
querors of the Continent,’’ written by 
Mrs. Gardner. The class will have five 


sessions, beginning Thursday morning, — 


October 26th, and ending Saturday, 
noon, October 28th. That means that 
those who come from a distance must 
be here on Wednesday night, October 
25th. Everyone who so desires will 
be entertained during the period of the 
Institute. To defray expenses each 
member will be expected to pay a fee 
of 50 cents, and in addition to this 
to purchase a text-book (in paper, 35 
cents, in cloth, 50 cents.) Will not 
every leader try to arrange her affairs 
so that she may be in Springfield for 
this most valuable preparation for the 
winter’s mission study? During the 
first week in October a further notice, 
with a request for a reply, will be sent 
to you, and I wish there might be no 
negative answers. 

Two more notices, and then I am 
‘done. On Saturday, November 4th, we 
plan to have five Junior rallies in five 
of the largest. cities in the diocese. One 
of the churches in Worcester will 
gather all the Worcester Juniors to- 
gether for a missionary service. At 
the same time in Springfield, Pittsfield, 
Northampton and Fitchburg all the 
other Juniors of Western Massa- 


chusetts will be having their mission- 
ary services, and if there are any 
branches too far away from one of 
these centres to join with the others, 
they shall have a service of their own 
in their own church. I hope you will 
do everything in your power to make 
this splendid plan a success. May I 
ask you all to keep this day free, and 
will all the leaders in each group in 
and around the five cities confer with 
each other and arrange with the clergy 
for these services? I hope to hear 
from each branch in regard to this and 
shall be glad to answer any questions. 


PROGRAMME FOR THE INSTITUTE 
Institute for Mission Study 
Christ Church, Springfield, Mass. 
October 26th to 28th 
Leader, Mrs. William E. Carduets 

October 26th, 27th: 


A.M. 9:30 Holy Communion 
10-12 Mission Study Class on 
“The Conquest of the 
Continent” 
12 Intercessions 
P.M. 3-5 Study Class on ‘‘The Con- 


= quest of the Continent” 
October 28th: 


A.M. 9:30 Holy Communion 
10-11:30 Normal Class on ‘Discus- 
sion of Problems’’ 
11:30 Business Meeting 
12:15 Closing Intercessions 


At the close of this Institute the sec- 
retary writes: “Our Institute was a 
great success in bringing out from the 
different members of the class the meth- 
ods which could be used in presenting’ 
to Juniors the subject of the Church’s 
battle in this country. Everyone waxed 
most enthusiastic. I long to get a ‘group 
of children arose: me and ‘begin 


JUNIOR leader. ant a request. for- 

some suggestions for a branch’ of 
very small children. May we have some 
answers to this question in the J anuary- 


number? 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OFFERINGS 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in thirty missionary districts in 
the United States, Africa, China, Japan, Brazil, Mexico and Cuba; also work 


in the Haitien Church; 


in forty-two dioceses, including missions to the In- 


dians and to the Colored People; to pay the salaries of thirty-two bishops, and 
stipends to 2,253 missionary workers, domestic and foreign; also two general 
missionaries to the Swedes and two missionaries among deaf-mutes in the 
Middle West and the South; and to support schools, hospitals and orphanages. 

With all remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should al- 
ways be made payable to the order of George Gordon King, Treasurer, 
and sent to him, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknowledges the receipt 


of the following from October 1st to November Ist, 1911. 


* Lenten and Easter Offering from the Sunday-school Auxiliary. 


NotTre.—The items in the following pages marked “Sp.” are Specials which do not aid the 
Board in meeting its appropriations. In the heading for each Diocese the total marked “Ap.” is the 


amount which does aid the Board of Missions in meeting its appr 


ions. Wherever the abbrevia- 


tion “Wo. Aux.” precedes the amount, the offering is through a branch of the Woman’s Auziliary. 


Home Dioceses 


Alabama 
Ap. $55.00 
EME Se SC huECR of the Advent: 


Bena he. Paul’s; Frn. 


Albany 
Ap. $548.63; Sp. $10.00 
ALBANY—St. Peter’s: Dom..... 
AMSTERDAM—St. Ann’s: Gen. 
GLENS FaLLs—Church of ithe ‘Mes- 
SIGN GONE oe os oa ee o's 
HAINES FALLs—-Memorial “Church” of 


Cr 


All Angels (Twilight Park): (Ap- 
portionment, 1910-11), Dom., 
S2tiaee  NiNs, epee eOi saws s eects 6 9 
INDIAN Lake—Gen....... ewiaarate 
MrnAnps—St. Margaret’s 8. 8.: Gen.. 


Porspam—Trinity Church: Miss La- 
vinia Clarkson, for ‘‘T. Streatfeild 
Clarkson” pin Memoriam) (Grad- 
uate) scholarship, South Dakota, 
$60; and “Levinus Clarkson” (In 
Memoriam) (Graduate) scholarship, 
Sotith Dakota; $60... 2s sic cawecss 

Rovsez’s' Porint—Christ Church: Gen.. 

SaLeEmM—St. Paul’s 8S. 8.: For Church 
Training Institute, St. Paul’s River, 
Bromley, West Africa.........2e06 

Troy—Ohrist Church: Dom. and Frn., 
$53.18; Gen., $36.82 (Apportion- 
ment, 1910-11) ; Sp. for Rev. H. F. 

Parshall, Cass Lake, Duluth, $10.. 

Holy PUR GON ist iicde gai stacees 

UNADILLA—St. Matthew’s: (Apportion- 
ment, 1910-11) Gen... .crsnervene 
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80 27 
75 00 


120 00 
20 00 


20 00 


100 00 
30 00 


43 00 


Arkansas 

Ap. $23.10 
eat Rock — Trinity Cathedral: 
Oll. ~ ssh ee wiaateue ce aieteraaienele bene ore 
WarrEN—Holy Cross Mission: 
portionment, 1910-11) Gen........ 


Atlanta 
Ap. $80.94 

ATLANTA—Epiphany: (Apportionment, 

1910-12) Genisn icanss eens eee ote 
CLARKSVILLE—Grace: Gen.......... 
CoLumMBuUsS—Trinity Church: ( ‘Appor- 

tionment, 1910-11) Gen........... 
Eatonton—All Angels’: Gen.....06% 
Fort VALLEY—St. Andrew’s Mission: 

(Apportionment, 1910-11) Gen..... 
GRIFFIN—St, George’s S. S.*: Gen.... 


Bethlehem 
Ap. $201.73; Sp. $1,210.00 
ALLENTOWN—Grace: Gen........... 


EAsTon—Trinity Church: Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Rey. W. H. Hardin, Gastonia, 
Ashville’. «cw suancaieeec ne Eee 

MaucH CHUNK—St. Mark’s: ‘Sp. for 
Bishop Rowe, to pay salary of Mr. 
Guy H. Madara, Alaska..... FOS 

READING—Christ Church: Gen....... 

ScRanTON—St. Lwuke’s: Frn., $20; 
Gen., $35; Girls’ Friendly Society, 
Sp. for Miss Edith WHart’s work, 
Hankow; $3 ci. as awe matte eee 

SHENANDOAH—AIl Saints’: “Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Rev. W. H. Hardin, Gas- 
tonia, Asheville..........ccccceee 

Summit Hiu—St. Philip’s: Gen..... 

MISCELLANEOUS—Babies’ Branch, Gen. 


-- 1,200 


0 10 


17 


1 


Acknowledgments 


California 
Ap. $12.75 
Church S. 


Central New York 
Ap. $301.95; Sp. $50.00 
AURORA—St. Paul’s: Gen........... 
BALDWINSVILLE—Grace : Aux., 
“Jane Dows Westcott Memorial” 
scholarship, Cuttington ie and 
Divinity-school, Africa. 
CAZENOVIA—St. Peter's : For - Bishop 
Rowe’s work, Alaska, $30; Bishop 
Kendrick’s work, New Mexico, $30; 


OaAKLAND—Trinity 
Gen. 


Wo. <Aux., “Jane Dows Westcott 
Memorial” scholarship, Cuttington 
Africa, 


oe and Divinity-school, 
CLARK’s MILLS—St. Mark’s: Gen., $30; 
(Apportionment, OG Frn., 


CorTLAND—Grace : Wo. Aux., 
Dows Westcott Memorial” scholar- 
ship, Cuttington College and Divin- 
TEVHBEROO LS, ASEICH 5c cve Si ous,sieoverciainieie 

ee ota Tyinty Church S. S.*: 

RDS eate te ata win a sare Sei plates wigiorsls Grove Sie.6 

JoRDAN—Christ Church: Gen., $5.50; 
Wo. Aux., “Jane Dows Westcott 
Memorial’ scholarship, 
College and Divinity-school, Africa, 
ii) Te fuls oSh he sa eigabacr dss ues oor 

MARCELLUS—St. John’s: Wo. Aux., 
“Jane Dows Westcott Memorial” 
scholarship, Cuttington College and 
Divinity-school, Africa............ 

Oswreco—The Evangelist’s: Wo. Aux., 
“Jane Dows Westcott Memorial” 
scholarship, Cuttington College and 
Divinity-school, Africa............. 

PuLASKI—St. James’s: Wo. Aux., 
“Jane Dows Westcott Memorial’ 
scholarship, Cuttington College and 
Divinity-school, Africa............ 

SKANEATELES—St. James’s: Wo. Aux., 
“Jane Dows Westcott Memorial’ 
scholarship, Cuttington College and 
Divinity-school, Africa............ 

SyracusE—All Saints’: Wo. Aux., 
“Jane Dows Westcott Memorial” 
scholarship, Cuttington College and 
Divinity-school, 

Grace: Wo. Aux., 
cott Memorial” 
ton College 
PAEPICA Wes ivieisjereete-e ie. 
St. Anna’s Guild, Wo. “Aux. “Jane 
Dows Westcott Memorial” scholar- 
ship, Cuttington College and Divin- 


“Jane 


“Jane Dows West- 
scholarship, Cutting- 
and HM ass ee ae 


ity-school, Africa.....+..-seeeeees 
St. Mark’s: Wo. Aux., “Jane Dows 
Westcott Memorial” scholarship, 
Cuttington College and pier. 
school, Africa... ...0+-sseccessoes 
St. Paul’s: Wo. Aux. “Jane” Dows 
Westcott Memorial” scholarship, 
Cuttington College and Divinity- 
school, —Africac(s cisisiecccicre we sicteic = ss ce 
Church of the Saviour: Wo. Aux., 
“Jane Dows Westcott Memorial’ 
scholarship, Cuttington College and 
Divinity-school, Africa....-.+,-..- 
Trinity Church: Wo. Aux., Jane 


Dows Westcott Memorial’ scholar- 
ship, Cuttington College and Divin- 


ity-school, Africa............ Visleee 
Geer George’s: $2.57, 8S. &., 
SDS, PCCM ys njctin ol a (o slelsy ale! alate. oe ie.5.” 
Mrs. ‘Charles Tyler Olmsted, Sp. for 
St. Paul’s College, Tokyo....... an 


WATERTOWN—St. Paul’s: Gen....... 
Master Flower Taylor, toward sup- 
port of a scholar, St. Elizabeth’s 


Cuttington’ 


65 


33 


75 


00 


00 


00 


36 


2 00 


11 


25 
14 


72 


00 


00 


75 


00 


00 


50 


00 


00 


00 


25 


00 


00 


85 


00 
52 


School, South Dakota............. 
MISCELLANEOUS—Mrs. Covell, $1, Mrs. 
Coley, $1, ‘‘Anonymous,” $23, Sp. 
for St. Paul’s College, Tokyo....... 
Fourth District, Wo. Aux., Jubilee 
Offering, Forward Movement, China. 


Chicago 
Ap. $556.27; Sp. $1.00 
CuiIcaco—Church of the Good Shep- 
herd: G 
Grace: 
urch of the Redeemer: Gen 
t. Andrew’s: Gen........... 
. Barnabas’s: 
St. Chrysostom’s: 
St. James’s: Dom. and Frn.......... 
Soe Martin’ ss = Gener sis 40k meee oes 5 
Trinity Church S. S.: Gen.......... 
St. Simon’s: Dorothy Davies, 
famine sufferers in China.......... 
ek C. Smith, Forward Movement, 
Ue AOR OSORNO CO ATID O PIOite Se EE Ne 
Miss Kathleen M. Murray, Gen..... 
Du KatB—St. Paul’s 8. S.: Gen..... 
EvANSTON—St. Luke’s: Dom and Frn. 
Beane at PaRK — Trinity Church: 
ON. iy itelia tere ote eietalerofeie oraterexsiclelate © ose 
LAKE Forest—Onhurch of 
Bpiritis, Gen erteeraapomtsie sais ates cole 


Colorado 
Ap. $5.50; Sp. $60.00 
CoLorapo City—Church of the Good 
Shepherd 3 Gen.. s Sse. etd nec eee 
MISCELLANEOUS—Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety, Sp. for Girls’ School, Bontoc, 
Philippine sislandsiccsreweweaieee ere 


eee eee reser se ereessoseee 


Connecticut 
Ap. $1,149.64; Sp. $35.63 


_ ANSONIA—Immanuel Church: Gen.... 


BRIDGEPORT—St. John’s aie 
“Glover Sanford Memorial” schol- 
arship, St. Margaret’s School, Tokyo. 


BROOKFIELD CENTRE—St. Paul’s: Wo. 
Aux., Forward Movement, Jubilee 
Offering, (Genie. sci aie cle sie ei ote Cac 

Esspx—St. John’s Memorial: Gen.. 

GuILForRD — Christ Church: Domi, 
$o505:3) LID. os-60 smi eis cnr eneitals s 

HarTFoRD—Christ Church: “A Mem- 


DORA UA GON sees severe low ctcreisaieciererlet 
Trinity. Church: “ag Member,” Sp. for 
China’s Famine Relief Fund, $5; 
Sp. toward rebuilding at Aomori, 
ROKVO;F poset erecta spraiel ois eavarcirs eet 
KILLINGWORTH — Emmanuel Church 
(Middletown): (A pportion- 
ment, 1910-11) Gen............ : 
LITCHFIELD — St. 
Friend,” 
MIDDLETOWN — Holy Trinity Church: 
Sp. for Bishop Rowe’s work, Alaska. 
NEw Lonpon—St. James’s: (Appor- 
tionment,, 1910-41), ‘Gents. + .iceatenes 
NoRWALK—St. Paul’s: Sp. for rebuild- 


ang ngs ode at Aomori, posvoes? Bee 
Nk witees erenny onaikons Gon. i 
OAKVILLE—AIl Saints’; Gen..... eels 
STAFFORD SPRINGS—Grace: Gen.. ... 
STONINGTON—Calvary: Sp. for Re- 


building Fund, Shanghai Catechist 
School Cataadeicnccce «cretesie tela 


STRATFORD—Christ Church: (Appor- 
tionment, 1910-11) Gen.......... 
WASHINGTON—St. John’s: Gen....... 
Dallas 
~ Ap. $65.85 


BonHam—Trinity Church: (Apportion- 
ment; 1910-11) Gen. cscweevcrecs 


60 


15 


20 


50 


00 


25 


50 


00 
69 
98 


00 


00 


00 


THXARKANA—St. James’s: (Apportion- 
ment, 1910-11) Gen... ...ccerccces 

Delaware 

Ap. $134.35 
Mitrorp—Christ Church: (Apportion- 
ment, 1910-11) Gen......ccecense 
NEWARK—St. Thomas’s: Gen.....++-. 
MISCELLANEOUS — Wo. Aux., Mexican 
Division, for ‘‘Bishop Lee’ scholar- 
ship, Andrew’s Seminary, 
MOOG 6 carte Os ewe Bek eee 

Duluth 

Ap. $85.00 


DuLUTH—St. Paul’s; Gen... sscccsese 


East Carolina 

Ap. $11.00 
New BerRNE—Christ Church: 
Memoriam) “Ji7G. «H.,~- Gene. <<. 


WILMINGTON—St. James’s: 
Der”. GOR. chee ces cio «iets scene 


Easton 
Ap. $12.40; Sp. $50.00 
Kent Co.—Wo. Aux. (Shrewsbury), 
Sp. for Bishop Rowe, Alaska...... 
WORCESTER CoO.—AIl Hallows’ (Snow 
Hill): Wo. Aux., Gen., $5.40; In- 
dian, $1; work among Negroes, $1; 
“A Member of the Men’s Auxil- 


jiary” (Apportionment, 1910-11), 
(Gil; cise omen © oc OOD aD LOG 
Erie 
Ap. $18.27 


Du BotseE—Church of Our Saviour: 
Gen. 


ee | eee eee 


Florida 

Ap. $10.00 
TALLAHASSEE—Mrs. §. D. Cawthon, 
for the support of a native teacher, 
dese she is being trained. Shang- 
ai 


& wageie tala le Sos auviistel exele ele (6 0 06 ee0.0 


Fond du Lac 
Ap. $17.00 


eae pu Lac—St. Paul’s Gathedgal : 
en, 


Georgia 
Ap. $36.33 
_BAINBRIDGE—St. John’s: Gen......... 
SAVANNAH—St. Michael’s: M. W. Mac- 
CW GG tartks duapetceiavavonthe «ay gis «ie cele 
St. Paul’s: Wo. Aux., Dom. and Fro. 
*WAYNESBORO—St. Michael’s: Gen. 


Harrisburg 
Ap. $19.84; Sp. $10.05 
RENovo—Trinity Church: Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Bishop Rowe, Alaska....... 
WILLIAMSPORT—Christ Church: Frn., 
$8.30; Gen. (of which Apportion- 
ment, 1910-11, $3.25), $11.54; Sp. 
for, church Institute ' for Negroes, 


er) eee eee . 


Indianapolis 
Ap. $188.00 
INDIANAPOLIS—Christ ee Se : Gen.. 
St. George’s: Gen...... 
TrrRE Hautn—st. Stephen’s: ‘ “(Appor- 
tionment, 1910-11) Gen........... 


45 85 


14 35 
70 00 


50 00 


85 00 


5 00 


50 00 


12 40 


18 27 


10 00 


17 00 


20 00 
00 
00 
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24 89 


75 00 
6 00 


107 00 
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Iowa 
Ap. $5.19; Sp. $10.00 
CLINTON—St. John’s: GeN....es-ee6 
DAVENPORT—Trinity Cathedral 8. S8.: 
Miss Wright’s Class, Sp. for “Iowa” 
scholarship in Tortella Hall, 
Nenana, Alaska......scccecseccee 


Kansas 
Ap. $14.80 


CHERRYVALE—St. Stephen’s: 
Fort LEAVENWORTH—GED.....+-++e% ° 


Kansas City 
Ap. $100.00; Sp. $5.00 
Kansas Crry—sSt. George’s: Gen..... 
St. Mary's: Gen... 2 sc ccccesecsccss 
Trinity Church S. S.: Sp. for Rev. W. 


R. Mason, Mission Home, Virginia, 
toward education of a Child ase ies 
Kentucky 
Ap. $50.00 
LOUISVILLE — Christ Church Cathe- 
drat: Genin Sess ccc emis s came 
St. Pauls: Wo: Aux:, (Gemtes.c..-% see 
Lexington 
Sp. $5.00 
FRANKFoRT—Ascension : Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for small-pox epidemic, Alaska..... 
Long Island 
Ap. $341.44; Sp. $110.00 
ASTORIA—St. George’s: Gen., $30; In- 
dian work, $5; S. S., Gen., $4.50 . 


BELLPORT—Christ Church: Gen...... 
Miss Margaret H. Garrard, Sp. for 
a new church for Filipinos at 
Manila, Philippine Islands......... 

BROOKLYN—St. Ann’s: W. G. Low, Sp. 
for famine sufferers, China. 


St. Mark’s: Dom. and Frn........... 
Far RockaAway—St. John’s: ( Appor- 
tionment, 1909-10), $128.61, ey 


portionment, 1910- 11), $20, Gen. 
Fort TERRY—GeR...........00.8 aerere 
St. JAMES—St. James’s: 
MISCELLANEOUS—“‘For Christ,” 


Los Angeles 

Ap. $263.90 ; Sp. $185.50 
Coronapo—“Tithe, oe 
Lone BracH—St. Luke’s 8. S.: Sp. 
for scholarship, St. Mark’s Mission, 

Nenana, Alaska.......... . 
Los ANGELES—St. James’s: “Sp. tor 
launch for eee HOPS, Alaska... 
St. Paul’s 8S. 8.*: 


Gen.. 


Miss RB. Uharictte McCullough 
(Hollywood), Sp. for launch for 
Point. Hope, Ataska.<2s,. sone 
San PrpRO—St. Peter’s: (Apportion- 
ment; 1910-11): Gen... nades oe 
Louisiana 
Ap. $69.60; Sp. $4.00 
LucKMAN—Wo. Aux., Gen........... 


MINDEN—St. John’s: Wo. Aux., Mrs. 
Evans’s salary, Alaska, $2. Bes Miss 
Suthon’s salary, Kyoto, $2.50...... 

NEw OrRLEANS—Christ Church: Wo. 
Aux., Miss Suthon’s salary, Kyoto, 
80 cts.; Gen., a sceuprerelecieets nce 

St. George’s: Wo. Aux., Mrs. HEvans’s 
salary, Alaska, 50 cts: Mis 
Suthon’s salary, Kyoto, 50 cts. 

ne eae i : Gen., $20; Wo. 

OL; “Bo ewe wis sie Ce Calelen eb sae 6 68 « 
St. Paul’s 8. 8.: Gen. SEM VORA KC UR chon) 
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Trinity 


Church: Wo. Aux., Mrs. 
Evans’s salary, Alaska, $1; Miss 
ae S salary, Kyoto, $5; Gen., 


Coe eer ereccerecereceresrececcccce 


Maine 
Ap. $56.95; Sp. $15.00 
DRESDEN—St. John’s: Gen.......... 


GARDINER—Christ Church: Gen...... 
HovuLtton—Church of the Good Shep- 
Berd FAGSn oes. waie walla aie tclsleeorts.oe 
WATERVILLE—St.. Mark’s: 
MISCELLANEOUS Babies’ Branch, 
Akita Kindergarten, Tokyo, $5; St. 
Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, South- 
ern Virginia, $5; Sp. for “Little 
Helpers’ ’’ cot, St. Agnes’s Hospital, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, $5; Sp. 
for children’s ward, Chinese An- 
nex, California, $5; Sp. for mission- 
ary font, $5 


ey 


Maryland 
Ap. $776.35; Sp. $25.00 
BALTIMORE — Ascension Afternoon 8S. 
Boot ster OTL © ian Cn cha Wanc ta cin late here RNS 
Prince of Peace: Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
work of Mrs. Dorothy N. Sharp, 
Edneyville, Asheville............2. 
tse Ol wee AL HS (Gens Fie cis.c ates 
Sede Wirt A. SD: for Rev. Mr. An- 
eel” ShAanenal <> 65 suwses-clsaln elects 


BALTIMORE Co.—Church of the Re- 
deemer S. §.* (Govanstown): Gen. 
St. David’s (Roland Park): Gen...... 
St. James’s (Monkton): Gen., $11.50; 
Sp. for Rev. C. F. McRae’s work, 
PANS NAL OO oie soisye, 0,2 ora a2 Fo, 3) sieiapia's 
St. Timothy’s (Catonsville): Salary of 
Miss Margaret Graves, Alaska..... 
St. Thomas’s (Garrison Forest) : 
OE. ON VASICA ost oletetel sfaiske susilaiee tee 
Trinity Church (Long Green): 
SHO VITIG) cous, Fo wre Siew evece f eue eels wa’ 
FREDERICK Co.—AIl Saints’ (Freder- 
ick).s Dom., -$3.25;, Brazil, $2.75 : 
Indian, $1.25; Colored, $3; Frn., 
$5.75; Mexican, $1.35; Gen., $100. 
Zion Parish (Urbana): Dom. and Frn. 
HarForD Co.—St. Mary’s (Emmor- 
SGT oe ekON TN pat onai eho/e Vela: s oie eiloLetelels, sos) 


Massachusetts 
Ap. $631.11; Sp. $115.00 


BEVERLY—St. Peter’s S. S.*: Gen.... 
Boston—Emmanuel Church: Miss A. 
T. Reynolds, Sp. for Bishop McKim, 
Tokyo, for the church in Aomori.. 
St. John’s S. S. (Charlestown) : Schol- 
arship, St. John’s School, Cape 
NOt LATTICES etsy clis eter ess ese oonciecisie 

St. Peter’s (Jamaica oer 
p. 


“A Friend,” Gen., $100; for 


Alaska, for the Mission to Chief 
Isaac, ‘of Lake Mansfield, $50..... 
CamBripcs — St. John’s Memorial 
Chapel: Gen., $79.63; S. S., Sp. 
- for Rev. Theodore Ludlow, on ac- 
count of Bishop Roots, Hankow, 
hing, S40. - sate 5 Aa ore Phe Solo 
Sieber Sis COMM. aie dieg wie ofeloie aise + ae = 
FALL RiIveR—St. James’s: Gen....... 
FatmoutH—Church of the Messiah 
(Wood’s Hole): Gen........+.... 5 
GLOUCESTER—St. John’s 8. 8.%; Gen.. 
Groton—Groton School: Gen........ 
MANCHESTER — am sbincneel lec daam 
WOU eete ste racdensno ka riavale cs loielelsie\er ounis .6i5\\0 
NEwTon—St. “Paul’s s Se * (High- 
HANI Scent GCMs siatalctaisrs crore ois «cassie lets 


NORTH ATTLEBORO—Grace : Gen....+. 
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SOMERVILLE—St. Thomas’s: Gen...... 

MISCELLANEOUS—‘“‘A Friend,’”’ for St. 

Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai........ 
Michigan 


Ap. $153.85; Sp. $20.00 
CHEYBOYGAN—St. James’s: Wo. Aux., 
GON Wie atera-sielavcie ton cite fe sav cuerel sie trate 
CHESANING—St. John’s: 
DutTRoit—St. John’s: Young Woman’s 
Aux., for Utah, $5; Gen., $4; Sp. 
for Rev. H. C. Parke, Asheville (of 
which $10 from Mrs. F. B. Stevens, 
in memory of Mrs. Minor), $20.... 
Sts Matthias’ss (Geisiiers este ene oye 505% 
St. Paul’s: Wo. “Personal,” 
Forward Movement Gen........... 
roa CLEMENS—Miss Flora Main, 
OMs/ alte sine eNotes gela, oistovsliaherstienay Saree) anetens 
Owosso—Christ Church: 
“Parsonal | Gene fete ave cienwta-a Geneenete 


Michigan City 
Ap. $19.92 


ELKHART—St. John’s: Gen., $17.70 
(of which $7.70 is Apportionment, 
VOLOH1 Uo ticiets. stem eeapene ester eects eos 

Gary—Christ Church 8S. S.: Gen..... 


Milwaukee 
Ap. $52.50; Sp. $14.84 
DELAFIELD—St. John’s 8. S8.*: Dom.. 
louSMAN—St. Mary’s S. S8.*: Dom... 
MENOMINEE—Grace: Gen............ 
MILWAUKEE—AIl Saints’: 
St) Pats: Sp for) Nevadam cess cee 


Minnesota 
Ap. $108.00; Sp. $45.00 


ALBERT LEa—Christ Church 8. S8.*: 
Gen. 


i ee a er ac 


GLENCOE—Christ Church: Gen....... 
Le SuEuUR—St. John’s: Gen.......... 
MINNEAPOLIS—St. Thomas’s: Gen..... 
Sn. Pavut-—S8f, Peters = Gen. 5..7s.0- 
St. PrtTEr—Holy Communion: (Ap- 

portionment, 1910-11) Gen........ 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., Sp. for 

Rev. Charles Remington, Mexico, 


$10; Sp. for Bishop Partridge, Kan- 


Sas) City, —Sabdsetate crete wlteteter rarer. alates 
Mississippi 
Ap. $40.00 
GULFPORT — St. Peter’s: (Apnortion- 
ment; 1910-11) ‘Gen. ec... ucran sie 
HerRNANDO—Mrs. Ethel S. Cooke: Gen. 
Missouri 
Ap. $326.00 
HANNIBAL—Trinity Church: Gen..... 
Str. Lours—Grace (Kirkwood): Dom., 
So Oise HPI. ebb O-cragehene isle reneionaretetenststene 
Nebraska 
Ap. $14.00 
ALBION—St. John’s: (Apportionment, 
1910-4.) (Doms, sand) | Harm spcnekeersatsic 
NELIGH—St. Peter’s S. S.*: Gen é 
‘Newark 
Ap. $610.50 


BLOOMFIELD — Christ Church: Girls’ 
Bible-class, toward support of the 
Girls’ Training Institute on St. 
Paul’s River, Bromley, West Africa. 

ENGLEWwoop—‘“A Little BoYne for work 
among children, Gen. 

GRANDVIEW—Grace Mission "(Hudson 
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Heights) : Gem... .ccccccccesscceve 
HACKENSACK—COhrist Church: Gen.... 
JERSEY CrTy—St. John’s (Heights) : 

For salary of Rev. William J. Cuth- 


DONE, WAV OCs <4 susie re oie ork edie o'e'e. 01s see 
LirtLe Fatus—St. Agnes’s Mission 
GOT Bisccat w help Ss 6% oss le leap hye 


SoutH ORANGE—Church of Holy Com- 
munion: Salary for Rev. Henry A. 
McNulty, Shanghai 

MISCELLANEOUS—“A_ Friend,” 
$25, Reserve Fund, $25, Gen....... 
Wo. Aux., Jubilee Offering, Forward 
Movement, FTI) ;. 0 cjain'> vvicisavicla cists 
Branch Wo. Aux., 


New Hampshire 
Ap. $42.07; Sp. $1.00 
New Lonpon—Miss K. Goold, Gen... 


PorTSMOUTH—St. John’s: Gen....... 
WALPOLE—St. John’s: Through Wo 
NASI gee GOT Ache) sec dav. wletrer orate ive! mabeney au antes 


MISCELLANEOUS—Babies’ Branch, Gen., 


$6.13; Sp. for special font, $1.... 
New Jersey 

Ap. $228.08; Sp. $83.38 

ELIZABETH — Grace: Gen., $20.52; 
MPR Pals DOM, SO-SSiclecie os 

St. John’s: Sp. for Bishop Knight, 

Oia: Wie ereleeielereleusrevcnatelstora cals s sielsyelele 

HIGHLANDS — St. Andrew’s: (Appor- 


tionment, 1910-11) Gen. 
METUCHEN-—St. Luke’s: ‘Junior “Aux., 

Sp. for rebuilding St. Mary’s School, 

SOU AK OUG crs cisie ceaysvetefetaislelsccielio.cie 
Mount Hotty—St, Andrew’s: Missions 


in Brazil, $17.28; work among 
NERTOCRE SST. 28icc acrteleis sis.o eanetaiens 
SaLem—St. John’s: Dom............ 
SHREWSBURY—OChrist Church: Junior 


for a scholarship in Boone 
University, Wuchang, Hankow..... 
SOMERVILLE—St. John’s: i 
ment, S1910=219) “Geni oiee css ciaieis 
SoutH AmMBoy—Christ Church: Indian, 
$2.70; (from which S. S. Missionary 
League gave $1.70); Gen., $10.72; 
(of which $10 is from Nickel Mis- 
sionary Society), S. S. Missionary 
League, Sp. for small-pox sufferers, 
Alaska, $1.76; and Sp. for Rev. Mr. 
Wood, Hankow, $1.42 
MISCELLANEOUS—Branch Junior Aux., 
Sp. for Rev. A. M. Sherman’s heald 


Aux., 


school work, Hankow........ : 
New York 
BreprorpD—St. Matthew’s: Gen....... 
“K.,” Sp. toward maintaining the 


Blue Ridge Church Schools in charge 
of Rev. W. R. Mason, Virginia.... 
BRONXVILLE — Christ Church: “A 
Member,” for (Divinity) 
ship, Boone University, 
Hankow, $25; two beds, 
Bunn Hospital, Wuchang, 


Wuchang, 
Elizabeth 
Hankow, 


$25; Girls’ School, Manila, Philip- 
Pine: MSlAMUG.y PaicOO civueintd soetseekee an 
EASTCHESTER—St. Paul’s: (Apportion- 
ment, 1910-11) Gen........ aise? strate 
Kineston—Church of we Holy 
SOU Wo AUX. (GON. scfeis e166 vis 
ee neon -e Church : “Dom. and 
bp SOAP oe Ce MU PTE ECRC ICDC tae sis 
MARLBORO—Christ “Church : (Appor- 
tionment, 1910-11), Dom. and Frn., 
Sil pr Geni SilGiria +s wc.oe sealants ek os 
ap sir ab ah Luke’s: ee Bec: 
Mr. Vernon—Ascension: Wo. ‘Aux., 


Sp. for Good Shepherd Hospital, 
Fort Defiance, Arizona......++see. 


sscholar- 
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New YorK—Adwocate: Dom. and Frn. 
All Angels’: Gen. ..ccccscsevevssve 
ASCENSION: GEN... scescccsscessces 
Beloved Disciple: Gen....-ceeeeeoee 
Calvary: ‘‘A Member,” Gen.........- 
Grace: Committee on Missions to Col- 


ored People, St. Augustine’s tie pre 


Sp. for St. Agnes’s Hospital, 

eigh, North Carolina, $10; Sp. for 

Good Samaritan Hospital, Charlotte, 

North Carolina, . $6..505 5 ssee\~ satuw 
Grace Emmanuel: Gen......eeseeee 
Holy Apostles’: Bishop Paddock’s 

work in Eastern Oregon, $26.03; 

Frp., $26.02 \cesaecceeicsccmocien 


Church of the Holy Comforter (Staten 
Island): (Apportionment, 1910-11) 
QOns . -sis Hie c se bis stale shearers ates . 

St. Augustine’s: 

St. Bartholomew’s S. S.: Sp. for Rev. 
A. B. Hunter, St. Augustine’s 
School, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
$200; Sp. for work of Rev. C. E. 
Betticher, Tanana, Alaska, $48.... 

St. Bartholomew’s Swedish Chapel: 
HOR. . * vs diciawis 0s cael aes wt dee alee woe 

St. Clement’s: 
41) (Get coe Ss «0 weitere oie 

St. Mary’s S. S. (Mott Haven): 
“Stephen Wheatley Moore” scholar- 
gbip, Boys’ School, Soochow, Shang- 

dd Mi chocodeve: oe aitpini ele lake siejate tents ote 

St. Matthew’s: (Apportionment, 1910- 
11) Dom. and. Fri. koe eee 

St. Peter’s (Westchester): Dom. 
Frn., $5; Wo. Aux., “A Friend,’ 
Sp. for house for Rev. Mr. Wilson, 
Zangzok, Shanghai, -$2.50......... 

Trinity Church: Forward Movement, 
Gens “cree oitsa aperesiatelavale elaneteia ataiare wale 

Lp ma Saints’ (Briar Cliff): 

St. Paul's : Gen., $25; Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Good Shepherd Hospital, Fort 
Defiance;, Arizona,)'$30.0.20.c cue clare 

POUGHKEEPSIE—Christ Church: Gen.. 

Church of the Holy Comforter: Gen.. 
Branch Wo. Aux., for “Abby E. 
Cleveland Memorial’’ scholarship, 
St. John’s School, Cape Mount, 
Africa. ittacis Ga eee net eee 

RyE—Christ Church: Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Hospital of the Good Shepherd, 
Fort Defiance, Arizona............ 

STERLINGTON—F. L. Stetson, Sp. for 
fund for purchase of land adjacent 
to P scr pclae, Manila, Philippine Isl- 
BNR aeists acon coke hy -neteeia cane sesvece eee 

TARRYTOWN—St. Mark’s 8S. S.* (Ap- 
portionment, 1910-11) Gen........ 

TIvoLti—St. Paul’s; (Apportionment, 
1910-12}: Doms “andi Frrucks . 0s oe 

MISCELLANEOUS — Wo. Aux., Mrs. 
George W. Thacher, Sp. for support 
of child in Jessfield Serbateey 
ace aide Slane, weleeleetene Sie 


cy . 
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40 
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Wo. Aux., Executive Committee, a 


fering at corporate Communion, ‘Gen. 
St. Augustine’s League, Sp. for St. 
Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, South- 
ern Virginia, $100; Sp. for St. Au- 
gustine’s School, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, S100 nee Sec etete Reveserehe d 


North Carolina 
Ap. $82.58; Sp. $5.46 
CHARLOTTE—Rev. BH. A. Osborne, Sp. 
for building needed in Aomori, 
Tokyo, $1; Sp. for Famine Fund, 
under Bishop Graves, Yangtse Val- 
ley, Shanghai, $1....... 
CooLnEMEE—Church of the Good Shep- 
Wer GOR sieiig stots wtercters pinieSie tenn 
GreEnsBoro—Allen C. BE. League: Sp. 
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Acknowledgments 


for Miss S. H. Higgins, Woman’s 
Hospital, Wuchang, Hankow....... 
HaLirax—St. Mark’s: Gen.......... 
MayopDAN—Church of the Messiah: 


(Apportionment, 1910-11) Gen..... 
RALEIGH—St. Mary’s School: Gen.... 
MISCELLANEOUS— ‘Anonymous, ”  Gen.. 


Ohio 

Ap. $481.00; Sp. $10.00 
AKRON—Church of Our Saviour: Wo. 
Aux., salary of Miss Elwin, Shang- 
hai, $8; “Gregory T. Bedell” schol- 
arship, St. John’s University, Shang- 
AL S2)s-- Gone Soe ane. «chee ears 
BELLEVUE—St. Paul’s $: Wo. Aux., sal- 
ary of Miss Elwin, Shanghai...... 
CLEVELAND—St. Phitip’s : Wo. Aux., 

Sp. for scholarship, Anvik, Alaska. 


MASSILLON—St. Timothy's: ( Appor- 
tionment, 1910-11)-Gen.......... 
NorwaLk—St. Paul’s: Wo. Aux., sal- 
ary of Miss Elwin, Shanghai, $5; 
“Julia Bedell” scholarship, St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, $10.. 
SANDUSKY—Grace: Wo. Aux. ‘“San- 
dusky” scholarship, St. John’s Uni- 
MOLSILY,.. SNADENALl Siew s is) at eae ee oa 
TOLEDO—AIl Saints’: Wo. Aux., Gen.. 
Trinity Church S. S.*: Gen.......... 
Olympia 
Ap. $1.50; Sp. $2.80 
Hoquiam—Trinity eet Geneseo. 
SEATTLE—All Saints’ §. S.: Sp. for 


Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, Memor- 
ial Church Fund. Ao aes Oe 


ans 
Ap. $5,277.64; Sp. $2,943.00 
AMBLER—Trinity Memorial Church: 
Wo. Aux. , “Foreign Committee’ 
scholarship, Girls’ gis School, 
SOUS P rs lisrefe-e siacive Saks aio eee 
ARDMORE—St. ““Mary’s : Wo. Aux., 
Training-school for Bible-women, 
Hankow, $10; Sp. for Rev. E. J. 
Lee, Anking, Wuhu, $5; Sp. for For- 
eign Life Insurance Fund, $5...... 
GWYNEDD—Miss K. D. Hover, Sp. for 
Rev. Y. Suguira, for his work, Tokyo 
JENKINTOWN—Church of Our Saviour: 
Sp. for Bishop Johnson, South Da- 
ORM of ere- ce iegen etre Bieta ete wbrdencTece us 

Mepia—Christ Church: Wo. Aux., So 

for Foreign Life Insurance Fund,. 
NEWTOWN—St. Luke’s: Gen.. 
NORRISTOWN—St. John’s: Gen....... 
Norwoop—St. Stephen’s: Gen....... 
ELPHIA — Advocate Memorial: 
Wo. Aux., Training-school for Bible- 
women, Sendai, Tokyo, $1; Sp. for 
Foreign Life Insurance Fund, $3... 
Christ Church Chapel: Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Foreign Life Insurance Fund,.. 


eee ew nee 


Covenant: Wo. Aux., Sp. for *Cove- 
nant” scholarship, St. Mary’s Or- 
poanaee, Shang hal 7... ck nie stv aeversie 


Crucifixion: Wo. Aux., ‘Richard New- 


ton” scholarship, Collegiate School, 

Cuttington, gee OC 
GTCEl eT Bair. cass ieee ele SWaieeatigieteys 
Grace (Mt. Airy) : Dom., Br "152. 84; 


Wo. Aux., Sp. for Foreign Mission- 
ary Insurance Fund, Soop Coe 
Holy Aposties’: Mrs. Mary A. Todd, 
Gen., $200; Wo. Aux., Sp. for For- 
eign Life Insurance Fund, Baseoneieie 
Holy Trinity Church: The Misses 
Blanchard, Sp. for Church Extension 
Fund, Porto Rico, $300; Wo: Aux., 
Hooker Memorial School, Mexico, 
$25; Sp. for “Bishop Kinsolving” 
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34 
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scholarship, Brazil, $5; Bible-class, 
Sp. for Red Dragon Club, Cordova, 
Alaska sS2Bsae. sities etek Soren tet 
Prince of Peace; Gen., $7.55; 
Aux., ‘Richard Newton’ scholarship, 
Collegiate School, Cuttington, Africa, 


$2; “Dr. Twing Memorial” scholar- 
ship, St. John’s University, Shang- 
hai, $2; ‘Foreign Committee” ‘schol- 
arship, Girls’ High School, Kyoto, 
$2.3" S283" Gens Si 5:SCinentec hoes ens 
St. Clement’s: Gen., $31.49; work of 


Rev. R. B. Wood, Wuchang, Han- 
kow, $7.90; work in the District of 
Salina, $27.40; work in Mexico, $1; 
work of Bishop Brent, Philippine 
Islands, $5; work of Bishop Spald- 
ing, Utah, $5; work of Bishop Rowe, 
Alaska, $5; work of Archdeacon 
Stuck, Alaska, $5; St. Paul’s School, 
Lawrenceville, Southern Virginia, 
$5;-Sp. for salary. of Rev. M. I. L. 
Vain, Salimai-$20.- ftvciesctes: ernie ase 
St. James’s (Kingsessing) : Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Foreign Life Insurance Fund. 
St. Jude and the Nativity: Dom., 
$79.72; Men’s Aux., Gen., $63.15... 
St. Luke’s (Germantown): Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Rev. EH. J. Lee, for Anking 
ENULID GS WAI Ui rete tonehoualtajeserees 
St. Luke’s and the Epiphany 8.-S3.*; 
OM peas Tare ete aoe Rokeusere recs stieca one 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields: Dom., 
$1.40; Frn., $20; Gen., $138,25.... 
St. Mary’s (West): For work for 
Negroes in the Diocese of Mississippi 
under Bishop Bratton, $50; Wo. 
Aux., ‘‘Foreign Committee’ schol- 
arship, Girls’ High School, Kyoto, 
$5; “Bishop Whitaker’’ scholarship, 
St. John’s School, Cape Mount, 
Africa, $10; Training-school for 
Bible-women, Hankow, $10; Sp. for 
Foreign Life Insurance Fund, $1... 
St. Matthew’s (Francisville): Work 
among Negroes, $4.41; Sp. for work 
of Rev. J. S. Taylor, New Berne, 
East Carolina, $10; Wo. Aux., ‘‘For- 
eign Committee’’ scholarship, St. 
Margaret’s’s School, Tokyo, $50.... 
St. Matthias’s; Wo. Aux. Frn. Com- 
mittee scholarship oa High 
School) Ky0to.c6. 45 ni-torceaerseebtweimerniere 
St. Michael and ‘All ‘Angels’ 
COl-) s RE iraectrs 1.085 Cae crcl 
St. Paul's (Chestnut Hill): 
for Building Pund, Anking, 


Wuhu 
St. Paul’s (Aramingo) : 
St. Paul’s Memorial (Overbrook) : 

Gen., $405.03; Wo. Aux., Training- 

school for Bible-women, Hankow, 

$5; ‘Foreign Committee’ scholar- 
ship, Girls’ High School, Kyoto, $5.. 
Church of the Saviour: Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for evangelist’s salary, St. Luke’s 

Hospital, Shanghai, $75; Sp. for 

Foreign Life Insurance Fund, $5... 
Zion: Dom. and Frn. 

Mrs. George Woodward, $200, Miss 

Harriet Blanchard, $100, Miss Fish- 

muth, $10, Miss Sally R. Smith, 

$50, Sp. for fund for purchase of 
land adjoining cathedral in Manila, 

Philippine Islands ....... 

Miss Hutchinson, Sp. for ‘purchase 

of land adjoining the cathedral site, 

Manila, Philippine Islands... 

Charlemagne Tower, Sp. for pur- 

chase of land adjacent to cathedral 

close, Manila, Philippine Islands.... 

“S.,” Sp. for Bishop Rowe, Alaska, 

for’ work among the Indians....... 

SOT Bt Gr Olle eecareens 

etry? "Gen. ae 
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Hstate of George C. Thomas, Sp. for 
reading-room at Fairbanks, Alaska.. 
PHCNIXVILLE—St. Peter’s: Wo. Aux., 
“W. Beaumont Whitney” scholar- 
ship, Havana, 
RADNOR—St, David's: 
St. Martin’s: Wo. Aux., Sp. for train- 
ing for Agnes Tsu, Anking Hospital, 
Wuhu 
ROCKLEDGE—Holy Nativity Memorial: 
Miss Sibon’s S. S. Class., Sp. for 
work of Rev. W. M. Cleveland, 
Standardville, Virginia...........- 
WAYNE—St. Mary’s: Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Foreign Life Insurance Fund....... 
WEST CHESTER—Holy Trinity Church: 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for “Bishop Kinsolv- 
ing’’ scholarship, Brazil, $26; Sp. 
for Rev. E. J. Lee, Anking, Wuhu, $5 
MISCELLANEOUS—Wo. Aux., Frn., $26; 
Mrs. F. W. Morris, Sp. for book- 
cases for Boone University Library, 
Wuehang,’ Hankow; 02a cmiesieal nica 


Pittsburgh 


Ap. $365.01 
BARNESBORO—St. Thomas’s: Gen..... 
BuTLER—St. Peter’s: Dom. and Frn... 
KITTANNING—St. Paul’s: Dom. and 
By tm etarpcton 5 GeeaO Ooi ua hon spine ot 
PITTSBURGH—Christ Church 
gheny): “E. S. C.,’’ Gen 
Emmanuel Church: Gen............. 
SHARPSBURG—Trinity Church: Gen... 


Quincy 

Ap. $11.00 
GALESBURG—S?. John’s: Wo. Aux., 
(OG ont Deed ciatecis oto cee oR ee uitasectc 


Rhode Island 

Ap. $286.05; Sp. $25.00 
BRIsTOL—St. Michael’s: 
WIcKFOoRD—St. Paul’s: Gen. (of which 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
S520 0) iMiemeieter envi e starches (ate a latanes atone eee 
MISCELLANEOUS — Branch Wo. Aux., 
Jubilee Fund, Sp. for St. Margaret’s 
School, Tokyo IRE cS ge AE MERGE PIE 


South Carolina 
Ap. $622.61; Sp. $3.00 

AIKEN—St. Thaddeus’s: Wo. Aux., 
M. EB. Tier Fund, Bible-woman, 
Tokyo .... 
Saseront-st: 
MIOUI GME Gary chore vgie alae aiataeiedis « ecuke erate 

EDGEFIELD—Trinity | Church: Gen.. 


FLORENCE—St. John’s: Junior ‘Aux., 
Bishop. Capers Day-school, Wu- 
chang, $1; 8S. S.,* Gen., $37.17..... 


OswEGo—Miss M. I. Coldough, Frn. 
PINOPOLIS—Trinity Church: gi (Ap- 
portionment, 1910-1911)........... 
SANTEE—St. James’s: Wo. ‘Aux., N.S: 
_ Wilson Day-school, Hankow, $2. 50; 
M. E. Pinkney Fund, Bible-woman, 
Tokyo, $2.50; Sp. for ‘Bishop 
Howe” cot, St. Mary’s Orphanage, 
BRAN menade nh auc a lust jareisisimmceneeaiies 
MISCELLANEOUS—Woman’s Missionary 
DUPULGS i SON, orsign oul con keelene s Meum eres 


Southern Ohio 
Ap. $141.96; Sp. $62.00 


CINcINNATI—Advent: Girls’ Friendly 
Society, Sp. for girls’ school, Bon- 
toc, Philippine Islands............ 


Trinity Church: Missionary Guild, 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for support of “Helen 


I. Moore” scholarship, St. Peter’s 
Schtol, Honolttly ewes :..66 ; 
CoLumBus—St. Paul’s: Gen......... 
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Acknowledgments 


DayToN—Christ Church: Gen. (of 
which for Apportionment, 1910- 
LOLA; © SAS Bisa teveieicke eevee aremeeret eke 
GREENVILLE—St, Paul’s: 


Southern Virginia 
Ap. $162.17; Sp. $98.20 
AMELIA Co.—Christ Church S. S.* 
(Amelia C. H.): 
APPOMATTOX Co.—St. Paul’s, Patrick 
Poartsh:: Dom,; SLs Prt, Skea can = 


BatH Co.—Christ Church (Warm 
Springs): Gen., $25; Sp. for St. 
Paul’s College, Tokyo, $30........ 


BEDFORD Co.—St. John’s 8. S. (Bed- 
ford. City }} sGetiis dig ws ee same ls ooelaele 

BUCKINGHAM Co.—St. Peter’s, Tillot- 
son Parish: Dom., $1; Frn., $1 


DINwippIg Co.—St. John’s ’(Peters- 
burg) > Doms and Briss «sacle see oi 
St. Paul’s S. 8.* (Petersburg) : Gen... 


United congregations of St. John’s, St. 
Paul’s and Grace Churches (Peters- 
burg): Sp. for St. Paul’s College, 
TORY O . wigiiem ie.» 4 iste. ohn 10's aes 

NANSEMOND Co.—Glebe Church, Lower 
Suffolt Parish: Gen... 2 sisiels seine = 

NorFotkK Co. (Norfolk)—Mrs. William 
C. Dickson, Sp. for Rev. Benjamin 
L. Ancell, Yanchow, Shanghai, for 
One. of. his ‘students <1o.sst sins a olp ss 

Nottoway Co.—Holy Innocents’ S. 
8.4 ** GOR... hease s+ eee eh Oe ese 

PRINCESS ANNE CO.—Galilee ih sed 
East Lynnhaven Parish: Gen. 

TAZEWELL Co.—St. Mary’s (Graham) : 
Gen. 


Tennessee 

Ap. $59.58 
CHATTANOOGA—St. Paul’s: Wo. Aux., 
Gen., $10; “Bishop Quintard”’ schol- 
eaee St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, 
NEU trerete khan eds laisiales Ghaetarely Coreen SiGe 
CLARKSVILLE—Trinity Church: Wo. 
HANES CASCIO co: cin ais) = akin e aye taterete aes 
FRANKLIN—St. Paul’s Wo. Aux., 


Gen Suck reeks cceiei atin ania ee 
JACKSON—St. Luke’s: Wo. Aux., Gen.. 
Mason—St. Paul’s: Gen. (Apportion- 

ment: 1910<1927). ones eatin were 
MEMPHIS—Emmanuel 

Aux., 
NASHVILLE—Advent: Wo. Aux., Gen., 

$2.50; ‘Bishop Quintard” scholar- 

ship, St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, 50 

Ot. Ls aw ar ewe ke en ates eee 
SEWANEE—Otey Memorial: 
University of the South Chapel: Gen.. 

Branch Wo. Aux., Gen., $7.50; 

“Bishop Quintard’” scholarship, St. 


Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, $1.25...... 
Tracy Crry—Branch Wo. Aux., Gen.. 
Texas 
Ap. $16.15 
pi ecreia Augustine’s S§. S.: 
Trinity Church—Wo. Aux., Gen...... 
Vermont 
Sp. $2.10 


MANCHESTER CENTRE—Zion: Junior 
Aux., Sp. for Rev. R. iB: Wilson’s 
work, Shanghai....... wise 8 airap cel eile eisonas 


Virginia 
Ap. $446.62; Sp. $26.55 
ALEXANDRIA Co. —christ Church ( Alex- 
andria) : Mrs. E. S. W. Howard, Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Dr. A. W. Tucker, 
Shanghai, $5; Sp. for Rey. H. St. G. 
Tucker, Tokyo, SGis. wate 
CHARLES CIty Co. (Shirley) —Alice 
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Acknowledgments 


Carter Bransford, memorial to R. R. 


Carter Wing ie akrs Wen ones 2 
FaIrRFAX Co.—Church of the Holy 
Comforter, McGill Parish: Gen..... 
Fauquier Co.—St. Luke’s (Reming- 
POTD FeO Wanneroo & oss sb base ae ne 
HANOVER Co.—St. Paul’s (Hanover) 
Ibis “Ge Sen an Oe ene 
HENRICO Co.—Grace (Richmond) : Sp. 
for extension of St. Paul’s College 
DWE S333 Soh 05 0a ae 
St. John’s (Richmond): Dom., $35; 
PONT Sc. ae cae ee ot ois eo 
St. Mark’s (Richmond): Frn........ 
LoupouN Co. — Emmanuel Church 
(Middlebure)’s > Gene <5 5 ers wicca. a 
Church of Our Redeemer (Aldie) : (Ap- 


portionment, 1910-11) Gen......... 
Washington 
Ap. = 35; Sp. $32.00 
WASHINGTON, D. C. — Christ Church 
(Georgetown) : Gen. $ 
Brookland Parish (Brookland) : 
portionment, 1910-11) Gen........ 
Epiphany: Sp. for small-pox sufferers, 
Tae Le Rah peace HON ee ge a 
St. Mark’s: Sp. for Miss Edith Hart’s 
Ob Rp SIAHROW 6 Sat arse caciioee mn aes 
St. Matthew’s Chapel: Gen........... 
St. Paul’s: S. S. Excursion, Gen...... 
Mrs. Alfred Holmead, Sp. for Miss 
Thackara’s work at Fort Defiance, 
Arizona, $10; Sp. for Chinese slave 


children, Shanghai, $10........... 
St. Mary’s. Co.—AIl Faith’s Parish 
COraviliayer Gerace ser ee ecece ee 0% 


St. Mary’s Parish (Cornfield Harbor): 
(Apportionment, 1910-11) Gen..... 


Western Massachusetts 


Ap. $409.00; Sp. $1,007.00 
ASHFIELD—Rey. Dr. F. C. H. Wendel, 
for work in the Philippines........ 
HoLyoKkEe—St. Paul’s: Wo. 
Philippine insurance, $5; Japanese 
Bible-women, Honolulu, $5; Dom., 


$1 
Lenox—Trinity Church : ‘Mrs. William 
H. Bradford, “A Thank-offering,’’ 
Sp. for Bishop Graves, Shanghai, 
for Mrs. Ancell’s work among the 
women at Yangchow, $500; Sp. to 
be used by Bishop Rowe as a memor- 
jal of Annie Craig Farthing, $500; 
Wo. Aux., Summer Branch, moun- 
tain whites, Asheville, $5; Philip- 
pine insurance, $5; Japanese Bible- 
woman, Honolulu, $5; Alaska Sup- 
$15 ; St. Augustine’s 
North Carolina, 
$7.50; St. Paul’s School, Lawrence- 
ville, Southern Virginia, $7.50; 
Bible-women, Hankow, $10; Cathe- 
dral School, Havana, Cuba, $5; Sp. 
for Jubilee Fund, for St. Margaret’s 


School TOKYO Sacks etesl as crarepe es re of 


NorTHAMPTON—Smith College: 
sionary Association, for a scholar- 
ship in = Mary’s School, South 
AOL aes eiece Siero. soeiellers, Salsa eis 

Otis — St. "Paul's : (Apportionment, 
TOLO=UN) (GOW oe ora sn cee 0 08 

STocKBRIDGE—St. Pawul’s: Gen... ore 

WorcESTER—AIl Saints’: Wo. Aux., 
mountain whites, Asheville, $5; 
Philippine insurance, $10; Japanese 
Bible-women, Honolulu, $10; Alaska 
Supply Fund, $25; st. Augustine’s 


School, Raleigh, "North Carolina, 
$10; St. Paul’s School, Lawrence- 
ville, Southern Virginia, $10; 
Colored, $5; Miss EB. A. Pratt, Sp. 
for Rev. 7. £E. Betticher, Jr., 
[3 ats, cooicd Seep omerie eet sigiewi acetacass 


Alaska, 


250 


11 


200 


80 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 
00 


00 


Western New York 


Ap. $337.42; Sp. $10.00 
ALFRED—Mission: Gen.........0..00. 
BUFFALO — Ascension: Dom., $8.88 ; 

ENO an: (a Onwreptnationrs bic stone 
Holy Communion 8. 8.*: Gen......... 9 
St-Thomas’s 8. §.*: Gen...2....... 11 
CATHARINE—St. John’s S. S.: Gen.... 12 
GENESEO—St. Michael’s: Wo. Aux., 

Sp. for Rey. F. D. Lobdell, Ashe- 

VILL ONE cre shtecnu are eaeterere Seloiies cates 10 
JAMESTOWN—St. Luke’s: Gen........ 54 
PITTSFORD—Christ Church: Gen..... ; 25 
ROCHESTER—St. Luke’s: Dom., $4; 

Indian, 65 cts.; Frn., $1.55; Gen., 

PLB IAG acre mesieesle eusen create eae oetere 143 
St. Mark’s Dom. =$i7.155 > Frn., 

PLL RS 5 tavar sot ts meee ae new rons 34 
Trinity  Churciites Gens sateatie ss ok es 15 

West Texas 
Ap. $10.50 
ALFRED—St. Thomas’s: Gen......... 5 
San Sapa—St. Luke’s: (Apportion- 


ment S191 0-1 1) Ger er. sercntemrene = 5 


West Virginia 
Ap. $354.00; Sp. $60.00 


BUCKHANNON—Transfiguration: Gen. 10 
CHARLES Town—Zion: ‘“‘A_ Friend,” 
n., $110; St. Andrew’s Guild, Sp. 

for the Church paper in Brazil, 

$60; Miss S. M. Keyes, for the ‘“‘C. 

E. Ambler” Se TE Hooker 

School,” Mexicoj: Si5 sis se seers eeu s 185 
MonTGoMERY—Calvary : * Gen. Conor rors: 10 
PARKERSBURG—Babies’ Branch, Gen. 23 
POINT PLEASANT—Christ Church : Gen. 15 
POWELLTON—St. David’s: Gen....... 3 
WHEELING—St. Matthew’s: Gen..... 160 
WILLOW ISLAND—St. John’s: Gen.... 7 

Missionary Districts 
Alaska 
Ap. $28.50 
ANvIK-—Christ Church: Miss B. LG 

Sabine: 'Genic.s sonssrntete sip teteohensieieolenssc = 10 

TANANA—St. James’s Chapel: Gen... 18 
Arizona 
Ap. $18.65 

FLAG ier irre ee Dom., $4. $e. 

Frn., $9.6 ue Racacietoistnersieieus nie 14 

YumMa—St. ee 7 Gen. poet Soc Sees 4 
Asheville 
Ap. $134.15 
ARDEN—Onhrist Church School: Wo. 

NAT oe GO arses fe <onetame renee tote er eta can dixiona 2 
ASHEVILLE — Trinity gheeen: "Wo. 

Y. Gib. pee Ossie at oe DO totam Oreo 31 
BELL—Trinity Jasiue (Haw Creek) : 

POU erro a eee es a patblen ghar atsiwabtelletasete 
FLETCHER—Cavalry : “Wo. Aux., Gen. 10 
GASTONIA—St. eit : Wo. Aux., 

C6 [cts Ried Ste nnIC caienee Ee DD OG OS 1 
GLEN ALPI Wo. Aux, 

GOT S 2 is sileisuseexqicte Siceotees Bapelercs 1 
GrAcE—Grace: Wo. Aux., “Gen. Serie bien 10 
HENDERSONVILLE—St. James’s : : Wo. 

IAB Oe, MELE CN eiph Ang. OrO ES ODOC OEE 10 
Hrcxony—Ascension: ‘Dom., $3; Frn., 

SSC Gen Mipsis. cit ses ttercits ata 9 
HicH SHOALS—St. John’s: Wo. Aux., 

RGR e “Sisk araveisionsLsacusy ate nyauel ake oes amr 1 


LENOIR—St. James’s : Wo. Aux., Gen.. 10 
LINCOLNTON—S¢t. Cyprian’s : Frn. 


MorGANTON — Church of the ~ Good 
Shepherd: Wo. Aux., Gen......... 
SaLupa—Transfiguration: Dom., $1; ~ 


Frn., $1; Gen:, 75 cts... 


00 
50 


00 


00 
50 


25 


AO 


~ 
1052 
TrRYON—Holy Cross: Wo. Aux., Gen... 
VALLE CrucIS— Holy Cross: Wo. 
AUR) “Gems atitvuctetere ae <0 ecm’ ey 4 en ee 
WAYNESVILLE—Grace; Wo. Aux., Gen. 
WILKESBORO—St. Paui’s: $9.38, Wo. 
AN Sey Sey. GEtes ss vie oe eee oe wien 
YADKIN VALLEY—Chapel of Rest: Wo. 
A Rare GOIN Casey ete enetalel a eo Wi eck ceneraeas 
Canal Zone 
Ap: $112.50 
Coton—Christ Church: Gen., $87.50; 
Mrs. R. Wooldredge and Rey. Hd- 
ward J. Cooper, fon work of Bish- 
op Knight, Cuba, $25... 2... ese see 
Eastern Oklahoma 
Ap. $28.41 


CHECOTAH—St. Mary’s: 


CLAREMORE—St. Paul’s S. S.: Gen 
Huco—St. Augustine’s: Gen......... 
McALESTER—AII Saints’: $4.55, 8. S 


$4,° GOB fi6 beet ee wee we ee ee 
MuskocerE—Grace S. S.: Frn 
OKMULGEE—Church of the Good Shep- 

herd: 


VINITA—St. John’s S. S.: Gen........ 
Idaho 
Ap. $5.71 
IDAHO FALLS—St, John’s: Gen....... 
Kearney 
Ap. $17.89 
Hastines—St. Mark’s: Junior Aux., 
GOR ans, cee war chevevesemisl at one Ai GTe s cane 
KBARNEY—Kearney Military Academy, 
School. Chapel Geni. cctss seccsic cso 
Sie THe 8! Geto ea tovenenele Wiaietn ie sittele 
New Mexico 
: Ap. $12.90 
ALBUQUERQUE—St. John’s: Gen...... 
CLovis—St. James’s: Gen.........6- 
EL Paso—Mrs. J. Storey Porcher, 
GGT ie Face, applets alate alia’ aver eiteteeis 07 tuccereilane rate 
North Texas 
Ap. $4.10 
CoLoRADO—All Saints’: Ruth Hanby, 
Bea is SGM aratteuess6u5 Senet tee eeee 
Oklahoma 
Ap. $2.00 
MISCELLANEOUS—‘“Two Friends,” Frn. 
Porto Rico 
Ap. $43.34 
MAYAGUEZ—St, poses: $10, ‘Ss. S., 
$12, Wo. Aux., $18, GU ste a) Sth nt 
MISCELLANEOUS — “Thank-offering,”’ 
GEND para Dae sake tees CIE Tb oahys 
Salina 
Ap. $7.13 
ELLSworTH—Holy Apostles’: Gen.... 
_ South Dakota 
Ap. $83.23; Sp. $1.40 


STANDING oe MISSION—St. Eliza- 


Cr er ry 


1910-11) 
Gow  CrEEk RESBRVATION—Christian 
Unity: Frn. oe) Slee) marae 
DELL RaPiws—Living | Water : Gen... 
MISCELLANEOUS—Babies’ Branch, Gen., 
$7; Sp. for missionary font, $1. 40.. 
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Acknowledgments 


Spokane 
Ap. $39.60; Sp. $10.00 
CASHMERE—St. James’s: Gen......-- 
DAYTON—Grace: GOD. ..ceeeeeeeeess 
NortH YAKIMA—St. Michael's 8. S.: 
Gen. 
REPUBLICc—Trinity Church: Gen..... 
SPOKANE—AIl Saints’: “A Member,” 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for famine sufferers, 
China 
St. David's: 


ee ee 


The Philippines 


Ap. $60.00 
MANILA—St. Luke’s: Gen.....-.-0008 
Cathedral of St. Mary and St. John, 
"Woe Atte Gent's). aes oie sie 


Utah 


Sp. $5.00 
MISCELLANEOUS—Rt. Rev. F. S. Spald- 
ing, p.D., Sp. for Building Fund of 
the Shanghai School for Catechists. 


Wyoming 
Ap. $33.50 
DovucLas—Christ Church: Gen........ 
LusKk—St. George’s: Dom., $2; 


SUL.BO <2 ol xe since wstepiromietoee ane 
WHEATLAND—AII Saints’: Guild, Gen. 


10 00 
50 


15 00 


13 50 
5 00 


Foreign Missionary Districts 


Ap. $25.00 
Africa 


LIBERIA—Cavalla District, $15, S. S.,* 
SLO, GOwWicieis.s ere tere nu slshatangts Wise ete iis 


Miscellaneous 


Ap. $10,688.34; Sp. $2,939.07 
Sp. ari Ap $11.56 
Interest, - Dom., $2,273.49; ice 
$1,301.71; Gen. $1,041. 58; 


25 00 


Sp. 
$2,652.07; Specific Deposit, $11. 56. "7,280 41 


MISCELLANEOUS—United Offering, Wo. 
Aux., to Sanh ae 1912, Dom., 
$3,000; rn, $8,000. 34.2. eee 
Through Howard Richards; gt SD: 
for expenses of T. L. Tsen, Hankow. 
“T Were an Hungered,” $10, bel SPO 
D.,” $2,: Sp. for Chinese Famine 
Fund arava fatagal 
Daughters of the ‘Tate “Cortlandt Ww. 
Starr, “Cortlandt W. Starr” scholar- 
ame St. John’s ee Shang- 

Bl Sire sueeuenetetoren Mew Viaingte ele cote 
Through Southern “Churchman, Sp. 
for Chinese famine sufferers...... 
Conference of Negro Church workers 
held in Orange, N. J., October 6th, 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for Bishop Ferguson, 
West Africa, $25; Sp. for Rey. 
’ Charles E. Benedict, Haiti, $25.... 
Offering of Missionary Council, Fifth 
Department at Milwaukee, Gen. on 
Wo. Aux., Institute Offerings, For- 
ward Movement, OS ae at rae 
Sp. from the "League for Hastern 
Oregon, Bishop Paddock, Bastern 
Oregon “ada wtee Biv: eicile 


seca eee eee ee 


Legacies 
PENN., PHILADELPHIA—Hstate of David 
Roberts, . Doms Sire nye, ure shverecateiae 
MicH., DreTRoir—Hstate of Henry P., 


Bridge, Dom., $1,000; Frn., $1,000. 2,000 00 7 


Receipts from all sources for the 
month 


- 4 
ADORNS previously “acknowledged.. tao Ks, 


27 00 


